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A  quality  pack  this  year  will  do  more  than  any  single 
factor  to  increase  the  volume  of  canned  grapefruit 
consumed.  And  quality  is  no  mystery.  It  means  the 
choice  of  only  luscious,  fully  matured,  tree-ripened 
fruit,  the  closest  compliance  with  rag  and  segment 
standards,  exacting  adherence  to  basic  canning 
principles. 

Properly  packed  canned  grapefruit  bids  fair  to  win 
a  leading  place  in  the  housewife's  favor — but  unripe 
grapefruit — bitter  grapefruit — never  can  and  never 
will.  Nor  are  women  likely  to  buy  again  if  rag  is 
repeatedly  present — if  they  open  a  can  in  which 


there  are  broken  pieces  due  to  improper  cooling  and 
storage  before  shipment.  Quality  is  the  one  way  to 
win  and  keep  a  woman’s  patronage. 

Because  quality  does  mean  sales  for  the  entire  in¬ 
dustry,  Canco  representatives  will  be  in  the  field  this 
season  as  usual  to  assist  canners  on  all  phases  of 
grapefruit  canning.  The  results  of  long,  intensive  study 
in  our  research  laboratories  will  be  made  available 
to  every  Conner. 

Grapefruit  canners  are  urged  to  consult  with  these 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 
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BRAND  NAMES 


It  is  unsafe  to  adopt  a  new  brand 
without  first  making  a  thorough  in' 
vestigatior.  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  name  is  already  in  use. 


We  maintain  at  our  Cincinnati  fac' 
tory  a  Bureau  of  Trade  Marks  where 
information  regarding  brand  names — 
both  registered  and  unregistered — 
may  be  had  quickly  and  without 
charge. 


THE  UNITED  $TAT€S  PRINTING  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 

CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN,  98  N.  3rd  St.  BALTIMORE 
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PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

capacity  600  MILLION  CANS  PEN  YEAN 
MAIN  orrice 

BALTIMORE  MD  ' 
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AVARS 

Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 
PEA  and  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab¬ 
solute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in  the 
fill.  _ 

For  WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN  and 
HOMINY  as  well  as  Beans. 

WHAT  USERS  SAY 


Main  Office:  Baltimore,  Md. 


Prince  George 


H.  F.  HEMINGWAY  O  CO. 

Packers  of  ANCHOR  BRAND  Canned  Foods 
GREENCASTLE,  PENNA. 


Member,— Pennsylvania  Canner,  As»ciatton 


Bell  Telephone;  Greencaslle  122 


Peas 

Stringless  Beans 
Shoe  Peg  Com 
Beets 

Fancy  Tomatoes 
Tomato  Puree 


October  2,  1930. 

Mr,  J.  C.  Butcher,  Sec., 

Ayars  Machine  Co., 

Salen,  N.  J. 

Dear  Mr.  Butcher 

The  name  Perfection  Pea  and  Bean  Tiller  is  properly 
named  for  this  machine  worked  to  perfection  for  us  during 
this  season  past,  V/e  operated  at  a  speed  of  108  cans 
per  minute  and  not  once  did  v/e  stop  for  any  mechanical 
adjustment. 

There  v/as  no  v/aste  of  Brine  and  the  No  Can  No  Fill 
arrangement  could  not  have  worked  better. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  F^K^emingway  &  Co., 


Ugr,  Greencastle  Plant. 


Manufaciurera  ot 

Tomato  &  String  Bean 
Fillers 

Tomato  Trimmer,  Cor> 
er  and  Scalder 
Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Rotary  Syrupers 
Corn  and  Milk  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Fillers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea  Vlners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


NORTHERN  GROWN  TOMATO  SEED 


PEA,  BEANS,  CORN 
AND  ALL  SEEDS  USED  BY  THE 
CANNING  AND  PICKLING  TRADE 


We  are  Headquarters  and  Extensive  Growers 
of  all  varieties  of  Tomatoes  used  by  the 

CANNING  TRADE 

and  are  always  glad  to  quote  prices,  either  for 
prompt  shipment  or  future  delivery,  on 
Bonny  Best,  Chalk’s  Jewel,  Earliana, 
Favorite,  Greater  Baltimore,  John  • 
Baer,  Matchless,  Red  Rock,  Stone, 
Marglobe,  Red  Head. 

Our  Stocks  are  unsurpassed  for  Earliness,  Uni¬ 
formity  and  Trueness  to  Type  and  are  largely 
used  by  the  most  critical  canners  in  the  trade. 

Stock  Put  Up  To  Suit  The 

Convenience  Of  The  Conner 

JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 

CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


1928  MODEL  VINER 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 

CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 

VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  TransmiMion) 


CHISHOLM -RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 
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CLOSING  MACHINES 
REGARDLESS 
OF  OUTPUT 

WE  MAKE  EVERY  MACHINE 
.FOR  CAN-MAKERS  REGARDLESS 
OF  THE  STYLE  OF  CAN  OR  THE 
NUMBER  REQUIRED.  SEND  US 
YOUR  CAN-MAKING  PROBLEMS. 

WE  MAY  CUT  YOUR  COSTS. 


NO.  287  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


NO.  51  ROTARY  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


NO.  121  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


Plants  of  the 

PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 
Division  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners*  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry, 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 


Conners’  Varieties  Exclusively 

Our  unexcelled  seed  stocks  and  our  vigilant  supervision 
of  their  reproduction  insures  a  superior  canned  product 


Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


Ohe  Growth  of 
American  Cities 

depends  upon  the 

Tin  Can. . . 

The  tin  can  is  one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  the 
growth  of  American  Cities.  For,  w'ithout  it  the  ship¬ 
ping,  storing  and  delivery  of  food  to  millions  of 
homes  w'ould  be  seasonable  and  limited.  The  tin 
can  brings  all  the  freshness  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
into  the  home  . . .  the  year  ’round  . . .  whether  it  be 
in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road  or  a  pent  house 
atop  the  sky  line  of  New  York.  Heekin  Cans  and 
Heekin  Personalized  service  are  pleasing  hundreds 
of  eanners.  Can  we  be  of  service  to  you?  The  Heekin 
Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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The  big  job  —  This  year’s  Convention  Issue, 
which  you  received  last  week,  was  a  mighty  rec¬ 
ord  of  words.  All  were  recorded,  put  into  type 
and  printed  so  that  every  man  interested  in  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  might  read  and  profit  by  them.  And  it 
was  done  in  remarkably  quick  time,  when  the  size  of 
the  task  is  considered.  The  young  women  who  recorded 
the  addresses  and  the  discussions  which  ensued,  did  a 
wonderful  piece  of  work.  There  is  no  other  way  to 
express  it.  They  “took  it,’’  accurately  and  correctly,  as 
uttered,  despite  the  fact  that  “errors’’  in  the  proofs  got 
through  due  to  the  intense  rush,  and  which  to  the  cas¬ 
ual  reader  seems  uncouth  and  inexcusable.  We  could 
wish  that  errors  were  entirely  missing,  and  especially 
such  as  make  “diseased’’  members  out  of  “deceased’’ 
ones ;  but  we  are  not  inclined  to  apologize.  In  fact  we 
feel  very  proud  of  the  men  who  put  up  well  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  “ems’’  of  type,  in  a  little  over  a  week,  with  only 
“typographical”  errors,  and  not  so  many  of  them. 

Some  speakers  may  feel  that  they  were  not  accu¬ 
rately  recorded,  that  is  in  the  open  discussions,  but 
they  were.  The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
may  not  have  said  what  they  intended  to  say.  That 
often  happens.  Some  men  think  faster  than  they 
speak,  and  others  speak  faster  than  they  think,  and 
both  men  find  a  transcript  of  their  remarks  surprising. 
So  when  inclined  to  criticise  the  reporters — go  slow. 
They  may  be  right. 

Any  way,  the  job  was  done  for  you ;  printed  in  plain, 
legible  fashion,  without  flourish  or  attempt  at  display 
in  the  printer’s  art:  just  a  full,  accurate,  reliable, 
plainly  printed  record  of  every  meeting  to  which  we 
were  accessible,  in  quick  time,  as  you  wanted  it,  and 
at  all  times  ready  for  reference.  And  we  advise  you 
to  carefully  keep  this  year’s  Convention  Issue.  You 
will  need  it  for  reference — for  many  months  to  come. 
The  story  of  the  great  1931  Convention  has  been  told. 


That  magic  circle — since  our  suggestion,  re¬ 
cently,  anent  improved  distribution,  that  the  can- 
ners  select  a  limited  territory,  draw  a  circle 
around  it  and  adopt  it  as  their  own,  to  be  supplied  with 
their  goods  from  then  on,  they  have  been  calling  it 
“The  Magic  Circle.”  And  so  it  can  become.  Some 
want  to  know  how  a  canner  who  packs  only  one  item, 
or  possibly  two,  could  do  that.  He  can  do  it  at  least  as 
easily  as  the  canner  who  has  a  greater  number.  No 
one  has  to  wait  until  he  is  packing  a  full  line  of  Canned 
foods  before  starting  this  real  sales  method.  That  is 
just  an  excuse.  If  you  can  sell  your  entire  tomato  pack 
in  one  given  locality,  keeping  those  consumers  con¬ 
stantly  supplied  eating  your  tomatoes,  what  do  you 
care  whether  or  not  they  eat  other  canneds  foods,  or 
what  other  foods?  It  is  easier  to  interest  a  wide¬ 
awake  wholesaler  with  your  idea  of  supplying  an  al¬ 
ways  satisfactory  can  of  tomatoes,  backed  up  by  occa¬ 
sional  demonstrations  in  leading  stores,  and  with  some 
advertising  in  the  local  papers,  than  to  interest  him 
in  a  line  of  a  dozen  articles. 

Suppose  you  packed  only  10,000  cases  of  such  toma¬ 
toes.  You  need  a  very  small  circle.  You  set  a  price 
to  hold  year  in  and  year  out,  say  $1.25  per  dozen  No. 
21/2S  delivered.  That  will  enable  the  wholesaler  and 
retailer  to  pass  them  on  at  not  over  15c  per  can.  A 
real  can  full  of  tomato  meat,  always  dependable,  will 
sell,  day  in  and  day  out,  freely  at  15c.  And  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  will  all  have  a  satisfactory  profit, 
and  if  the  people  come  back  for  more,  as  they  will, 
that  end  of  the  job  will  be  solid.  Others  offering  to¬ 
matoes  at  $1.10,  or  even  $1.00,  will  not  win  your  dis¬ 
tributor  from  you.  You  have  tied  up  with  and  are 
working  with  a  substantial  distributor;  you  want 
nothing  to  do  with  “bargain”  hunters.  Any  good 
business  man  wholesaler  prefers  a  substantial,  always 
dependable  article  to  the  uncertainty  of  “bargains.” 
That  is  just  what  has  brought  about  jobbers’  labels; 
the  necessity  of  always  carefully  providing  for  their 
best  trade.  Offer  such  a  jobber  protection  on  his  can¬ 
ned  tomato  business,  with  a  regular  assured  profit, 
and  a  help  in  selling  the  goods,  and  he  will  welcome  it. 
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Of  course,  the  canner  who  can  supply  several  articles 
can  also  do  this,  but  there  is  not  a  canner  of  any  size, 
of  any  article,  who  cannot  use  the  “Magic  Circle.”  In 
fact,  some  are  now  doing  it. 

OVER-PRODUCTION? — Leading  economists  and 
all  great  business  men  who  speak  upon  the  pres¬ 
ent  business  conditions  say,  or  at  least  intimate, 
that  the  present  setback  is  due  to  heavy  over-produc¬ 
tion.  It  must  be  a  truism  that  when  prices  decline 
there  must  be  too  much  of  that  article — over-produc¬ 
tion.  But  that  sounds  childish  for  grown  business 
men.  And  let’s  see  if  it  is  true. 

After  the  war  everybody  realized  that  we  had  built 
up  our  productive  capacities  in  all  lines  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  if  they  ran  on  only  a  normal  basis  all  markets 
would  soon  be  heavily  over-supplied.  Despite  this, 
business  boomed  along  during  1924-25-26-27-28,  pro¬ 
ducing  as  the  country  had  never  before  done;  wages 
kept  up  or  advanced;  people  spent  freely  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  very  highest  kind  ruled  throughout  the 
land,  and  nobody  thought  about  depression.  In  fact, 
the  bankers  said  that  under  the  then  banking  arrange¬ 
ments  anything  like  a  panic  was  utterly  impossible. 
During  five  years  we  produced  like  mad,  we  consumed 
like  mad,  and  we  spent  like  mad,  and  we  had  wonderful 
prosperity. 

Then  during  1929  they  sent  out  warnings  that  we 
had  better  slow  down  on  production  and  work  off  sur¬ 
pluses.  Every  leading  industry  cut  production  and 
cleaned  house,  and  then  we  get  this — this  business  de¬ 
pression.  Five  years  of  unrestrained  production, 
buying  and  spending  produced  wonderful  prosperity; 
two  years  of  trimming  and  retrenchment,  with  no 
over-production  have  produced — panic. 

Looks  like  what  we  need  is  this  so-called  (the  goat) 
over-production. 

No,  it’s  not  over-production.  The  same  plants  that 
operated  full  time,  and  over,  are  perfectly  willing  to 
continue  the  same  operations  now.  The  same  workers 
who  drew  fat  wages  then  are  willing  to  work  now,  and 
for  those  wages.  And  the  same  lavish  spending  which 
made  our  prosperity  is  just  as  agreeable  to  the  entire 
mass  of  our  people  now  as  it  was  then.  What  is  it  that 
broke  up  that  golden  era  of  prosperity,  and  why  don’t 
the  wise  men  and  the  .bankers  tell  us,  if  they  know  ? 
And,  if  they  don’t  know,  why  should  they  be  considered 
wise  men  or  permitted  as  bankers  ?  There  is  no  effect 
without  its  cause,  and  if  the  American  business  man 
is  even  half  as  bright  as  he  boasts  he  ought  to  have 
that  cause  on  the  operating  board  right  now  and  so 
dissected  that  even  the  casual  eye  would  understand  it 
clearly.  Why  don’t  these  prophets  of  coming  pros¬ 
perity,  these  predictors  of  the  end  of  the  depression, 
give  us  something  substantial  to  hang  a  hat  on  ? 

If  the  people  had  continued  at  work  and  had  con¬ 
tinued  buying  canned  foods  in  1930  as  they  did  in  the 
five  previous  years,  the  spot  supplies  of  canned  foods 
today  would  be  at  the  vanishing  point,  and  prices 
would  be  very  much  higher  than  we  now  see  them. 
That’s  easily  demonstrated  and  knowm  to  any  ex¬ 
perienced  man.  There  has  been  no  back-breaking 
over  supply  of  canned  foods  in  two  years,  unless  you 
choose  to  consider  the  1930  pack  of  peas  as  such.  And 
there  you  run  across  the  paradox  that  peas  are  in  bet¬ 
ter  position  than  most  any  other  canned  commodity 
packed  to  a  lesser  extent ! 


Speaking  of  banks  and  money,  and  the  evident  mis¬ 
handling  of  it  by  those  in  charge  of  it,  as  shown  in  the 
fact  that  money  is  over-plentiful  and  employment  and 
business  over-scarce,  one  of  these  amateur  financiers, 
who  are  being  warned  to  stop  giving  amateur  advice, 
was  heard  to  say  that  the  gamblers  (the  bankers)  have 
cut  the  game  so  heavily  that  now  they  have  all  the 
money  and  all  the  chips.  So  the  players  are  unable  to 
continue  the  game. 

At  the  annual  cut  of  6  per  cent  the  entire  pot  would 
normally  be  in  the  dealer’s  hands  in  about  16  years. 
But  that  was  small  change  during  the  golden  era,  and 
so  by  means  of  “finance  charges,”  the  establishment  of 
“fi' nance  corporations,”  “loans  through  brokers”  and 
various  other  means  known  to  the  “science  of  bank¬ 
ing,”  that  percentage  was  shoved  up  to  15,  18  and  as 
high  as  24  per  cent.  Sound-sensed  business  men  knew 
they  could  not  pay  24  per  cent  and  keep  their  business 
alive,  but  they  tried  it,  with  the  I’esult  we  see.  Money 
was  too  easy,  too  carelessly  managed,  and  the  game  is 
now  stopped,  just  about  as  the  amateur  financier 
points  out.  I  low  is  the  gambler  to  redi.stribute  the 
money  or  chips  to  start  the  game  over  again?  And 
even  if  he  does,  what  is  to  i)revent  anothei'  such  im¬ 
passe  as  we  now  witness? 

We  evidently  need  a  new  manager  for  business,  for 
our  present  managers,  the  bankers,  have  made  a  bad 
mess  of  it.  And  he  must  not  “deal”  the  game,  for  per¬ 
manent,  lasting  business  cannot  stand  a  “cut”  of  any 
kind.  Why  talk  about  “stabilizing”  our  finances  or 
business  so  long  as  a  “cut”  is  permitted?  It  can’t  be 
done. 

- - - - 

STANDARDIZATION  EFFECTED  BY  FRENCH 
MUSHROOM  CANNERS 

During  the  general  assembly  of  the  syndicate  of 
French  m.ushrooin  canners,  held  on  December  9, 
1930,  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  net  weight  standards  must  be  employed  for  the 
contents  of  cans  utilized  by  all  canners  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  syndicate,  according  to  information  fur¬ 
nished  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  a  report  dated 
January  8  from  Assistant  Trade  (Commissioner  George 
W.  Berkalew,  at  Paris,  France.  The  standards  adopted 
are  indicated  as  follows: 


4  4  .  460  grams  (16  oz.) 

1  2  .  230  grams  (  8  oz.) 

1'4  .  115  grams  (  4  oz.) 

18  .  58  grams  (  2  oz.) 


The  net  weight  must  be  indicated  on  each  can.  These 
regulations  will  be  put  into  etfect  within  the  limits  of 
a  minimum  delay  specified  in  the  following  articles. 

1.  Manufacturers  are  permitted  to  sell  or  manufac¬ 
ture  on  the  basis  of  former  net  weights  within  a  period 
of  one  year,  dating  from  the  adoption  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  decision  in  question. 

2.  Wholesalers  and  retailers,  however,  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  over  a  period  of  two  years  to  sell  merchandise 
manufactured  on  the  basis  of  former  standards. 

During  the  same  assembly  the  recommendation  was 
made  that  standardization  practice  should  be  extended 
to  include  the  form  of  containers,  their  contents  and 
the  thickness  of  the  tin  employed.  A  regulation  deter¬ 
mining  tht  quality  of  tins  was  also  proposed. 
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With  improved  sliding  doors, 
doing  away  with  the  hinged 
tracks,  giving  increased  servics 

Edw.  Reiuieburg  &.  Sons  Co. 

MACHINE  AND  BOILER  WORKS 
2639  Bo«ton  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 

WORKS 

ATLANTIC  WHARF.  BOSTON  STREET  &  LAKEWOOD  AVE. 
BALTMORE  - _ - _ MARYLAWD 


Uie 

Hydro  Geared 
Pea  Grader 

voas  the  hit  of  the 
Chicago  Convention 

A  line  from  you  will  bring  a  representative 
to  talk  over  your  grading  problems. 

Write  /or  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Fatapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

8'Head  Double  End  Flanger 

300  Cans  a  Aiinute 

This  No.  315-K  Bliss  Automatic 
Flanger  operates  in  the  300  a  min¬ 
ute  line  of  Bliss  High  Speed  Sani¬ 
tary  Can  Making  Machinery  and 
produces  a  perfect  flange  which  is 
essential  to  successful  double 
seaming.  The  eight  heads  insure 
easy  movement  with  high  speed 
and  minimum  wear.  All  adjust¬ 
ments  are  open,  accessible  and 
easily  made. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


Sales  Offices 


Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 
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Combating  Dampmg-off  of  Tomatoes 
by  Seed  Treatment 

By  James  G.  Horsfall 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Bulletin  No.  586. 


Continued  from  the  issue  of  February  2nd. 


Results 

Effect  of  Copper  Compounds — By  far  the  largest 
number  of  tests  have  been  made  with  copper  com¬ 
pounds.  Although  the  work  was  started  by  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  copper  sulfate  soaks  might  be  valuable, 
copper  carbonate  as  a  dust  was  used  consistently  in 
order  to  check  the  soaks  with  dust  treatments.  The 
data  obtained  in  all  greenhouses  where  copper  sulfate 
and  copper  carbonate  were  used  are  presented  in  Table 
1.  The  chief  criterion  of  damping-off  control  used  in 
Table  1  is  the  percentage  of  seeds  that  emerged.  In 
some  cases  the  percentage  of  disease  was  used  as  a 
yardstick  of  damping-off  control.  Figures  for  the  lat¬ 
ter  represent  the  percentage  of  emerged  seedlings  that 
were  damped-off  or  had  spots  on  their  roots  indicating 
the  incipient  stages  of  damping-off.  Neither  one  of 
these  criteria  alone  strictly  measures  the  damping-off 
as  defined  earlier  in  this  paper.  Count  of  stand  meas¬ 
ure  only  the  amount  of  disease  prior  to  emergence, 
whereas  determinations  of  the  percentage  of  disease 
are  based  only  upon  the  amount  of  disease  subsequent 
to  emergence.  Since  counts  of  emergence  reveal  at 
least  some  of  the  manifestations  of  the  disease,  and  are 
relatively  easy  to  make,  these  have  been  used  consist¬ 
ently.  The  results  from  both  methods  agree,  but  are 
not  strictly  proportional. 

A  glance  at  the  figures  given  in  Table  1  will  reveal 
very  clearly  that  both  copper  carbonate  as  a  dust  and 
copper  sulfate  as  a  soak  give  greatly  increased  stands 
of  seedlings  and  decreased  amounts  of  disease  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  untreated  checks.  The  weighted  aver¬ 
age  increase  in  emergence  resulting  from  soaking  the 
seeds  in  copper  sulfate  or  dusting  them  with  copper 
carbonate  is  shown  at  the  bottoms  of  the  eighth  and 
fourteenth  columns  of  Table  1.  This  average  is 
weighted  by  summing  the  average  percentages  of  the 
check  in  each  test  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  tests 
involved,  instead  of  dividing  the  summation  of  the  per¬ 
centage  of  emergence  of  treated  seed  by  the  summa¬ 
tion  of  the  percentage  of  emergence  of  the  untreated 
seed.  Since  the  tests  were  made  at  different  times,  in 
different  localities,  with  different  seed,  and  with  dif¬ 
ferent  soils  containing  different  proportions  of  fun¬ 
gous  contamination,  the  control  of  disease  was  not  uni- 
fo’*m.  Hence  an  average  that  is  weighted  to  allow  for 
these  different  conditions  is  more  accurate  than  an  un 
weighted  average. 

The  average  increase  in  stand  was  132.7  and  131.2 
per  cent  for  copper  carbonate  and  copper  sulfate,  re¬ 
spectively,  but  the  weighted  average  increase  in  stand 
was  160.5  and  172.0  for  the  same  treatments.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  average  and  the  weighted  average 
increase  in  stand  for  each  treatment  is  due  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the.  large  increases  in  emergence  obtained  in 
those  experiments  in  which  damping-off  was  severe  as 


indicated  by  low  emergence  in  check  flats.  Since  the 
treatments  are  designed  to  combat  the  trouble  when  it 
is  serious,  then  it  is  desirable  that  results  obtained 
under  conditions  favoring  high  amounts  of  damping- 
off  should  exert  their  greatest  influence  on  the  average. 
The  results  from  the  different  experiments  are  so  con¬ 
sistent  and  the  control  of  the  disease  seems  so  good 
that  statistical  analysis  of  the  data  did  not  seem  neces¬ 
sary. 

Although  the  disease  readings  on  the  copper  sulfate 
treatments  are  not  plentiful,  yet  the  low  percentage  of 
disease  seems  to  be  significant  because  the  treatment  is 
adjacent  to  checks  that  showed  much  disease.  The 
soak  appears  to  be  somewhat  more  efficient  than  the 
dust  in  disease  control  as  measured  by  either  criterion. 

One  of  the  interesting  results  of  the  study  wtih  cop¬ 
per  sulfate  soaks  was  the  demonstration  that  tomato 
seeds  are  exceedingly  non-sensitive  to  copper  poison¬ 
ing.  As  shown  in  Table  1,  the  seeds  usually  were  soaked 
in  a  1.44  per  cent  (6  pounds  in  50  gallons  of  water)  so¬ 
lution  of  copper  sulfate  for  from  1  to  3  hours.  In  ex 
periment  No.  10,  however,  the  seeds  were  soaked  in  a 
1.44  per  cent  solution  for  20  hours  without  apparerfc 
injury.  In  experiment  No.  11,  tomato  seeds  were 
soaked  in  a  1.44  per  cent  solution  for  22  hours,  and  also 
in  a  solution  five  times  as  strong  (72.2  per  cent,  or  30 
pounds  in  50  gallons  of  water)  for  22  hours  without 
any  appreciable  injury.  As  yet,  stronger  solutions 
have  not  been  tried,  but  the  trials  reported  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  demonstrate  a  remarkable  resistance  of  the 
seeds  to  copper  toxicity.  No  studies  of  the  permea¬ 
bility  of  the  seed  coat  to  copper  have  been  made  as  yet. 

After  these  results  had  been  put  into  manuscriot 
form,  a  paper  by  Jozefowicfi  appeared,  in  which  she 
showed  that  the  vitality  of  tomato  seeds  was  not  af¬ 
fected  by  soaking  in  a  solution  as  strong  as  10  per  cent 
for  15  minutes.  She  sowed  the  seed  in  baked  soil,  how¬ 
ever,  and,  therefore,  made  no  observations  on  damping- 
off  control.  Her  data  show  that  the  treatment  induces 
a  lag  in  the  normal  germination  curve. 

TABLE  2. — Effect  of  Seed  Treatment  with  Miscellaneous  Copper 
Dusts  Upon  the  Control  of  Damping-Off  of  Tomatoes 
as  Shown  by  Emergence  Counts 

Number  Number  Percentage  Percentage 


Treatment  Seeds  Seedlings  of  of 

Planted  Emerged  Emergence  Check 

Check  (untreated)....  1,300  1,106  85.0  . 

Check  (untreated)....  1,300  1,036  79.6  . 

Cuprous  oxide .  1,300  1,276  9kl  119.1 

Cuprous  chloride .  1,300  1,274  98.0  119.0 

Cuprous  bromide .  1,300  1,238  95.2  115.6 

Cuprous  cyanide .  1,300  892  68.6  83.3 

Cupric  oxalate .  1,300  1,211  93.1  113.1 

Cupric  tartrate .  1,300  1,209  93.0  113.0 

Cupric  carbonate .  1,300  1,208  92.9  112.8 

Cupric  carbonate .  1,300  1,152  88.6  107.6 

Cupric  oxide .  1,300  1,108  85.2  103.5 
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Hansen  HIGH  SPEED  Com  and  Liquid  Fillers 
have  been  operated  by  five  canning  companies  for 
two  years  at  speeds  from  195  to  250  cans  per  minute. 


It  takes  “speedy”  machinery  these  days  to 
keep  the  production  costs  down,  especially 
when  filling  small  sized  cans. 

Hansen  Sanitary  Corn  and  Liquid  Fillers 
have  filling  capacity  upwards  to  200  cans 
per  minute.  These  Hansen  Fillers  have  so 
few  parts  and  are  so  well  balanced  that  ap¬ 
parently  they  idle  along  at  highest  speeds, 
filling  each  can  accurately  and  all  cans 
uniformly. 

There  is  no  wasting  of  corn  by  Hansen 
Fillers.  Their  construction  is  such  that  they 
cannot  leak.  In  absence  of  cans  the  Filler 
automatically  stops,  thereby  preventing 
spill. 

A  positive  can  feed  and  smooth  can  de¬ 
livery  are  necessary  when  operating  at  high 
speeds.  All  Hansen  Fillers  are  equipped 
with  the  famous  Hansen  can-feed  worm 
and  the  discharge  discs  are  worm-gear 
driven.  What  could  be  smoother? 


Hansen  Sanitary  Corn  and  Liquid  Fillers 
are  ideal  for  filling  Corn,  Soups,  Apple¬ 
sauce,  and  many  other  products.  The 
Filler  for  minimum  sized  cans  is  adaptable 
for  filling  all  sizes  from  number  fifty-fives 
to  number  threes  inclusive.  Another  Filler 
is  built  especially  for  number  ten  cans. 


Illustration  of  Filler  Completely  Taken  Apart 
tor  Cleaning 


HANSEN  Canning  Machinery  Corporation 


CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 

Manufacturers  of 


Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boot 
Hansen  Quality  Pea  Grader 
Hansen  Four  Roll  Beet  Topper 
Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler 


Hansen  Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Hansen  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Hansen  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Hansen  Sanitary  Kraut  Filler 


Hansen  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter 
Hansen  Automatic  Tomato  Filler 
Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler 
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Owen,  *  on  the  other  hand,  showed  that  tomato  seed¬ 
lings  are  very  sensitive  to  copper  poisoning.  The 
writer  found,  too,  that  young  seedlings  showed  definite 
injury  when  transplanted  into  soil  that  had  been  treat¬ 
ed  previously  with  a  0.5  per  cent  solution  of  copper  sul¬ 
fate  applied  at  the  rate  of  1  liter  per  square  foot. 

In  experiment  No.  4  in  Table  1  a  large  number  of 
miscellaneous  copper  compounds  were  applied  to  the 
seed  as  dusts,  to  see  if  they  varied  in  their  ability  to 
reduce  damping-off.  The  results  of  this  experiment 
are  set  forth  in  Table  2. 

Unfortunately,  the  disease  was  not  severe  enough  in 
the  checks  of  the  experiment  reported  in  Table  2  to 
give  a  good  differentiation  of  the  various  dusts.  All  of 
the  treatments,  however,  except  cuprous  cyanide,  gave 
better  germination  than  the  average  of  the  two  checks 
as  shown  in  the  last  column  of  the  table.  The  poisonous 
properties  of  the  cyanide  radical  probably  explain  the 
low  germination  of  the  seeds  treated  with  cuprous  cy¬ 
anide.  The  table  shows  also  that  the  cuprous  com¬ 
pounds,  except  cuprous  cyanide,  gave  better  germina¬ 
tion  than  did  the  cupric  compounds.  These  differences 
may  not  be  significant,  however,  although  their  con¬ 
sistency  indicates  that  they  are. 

Effect  of  Mercury  Compounds — Since  mercury  com¬ 
pounds  are  advertised  far  and  wide  as  efficient  seed 
treatments,  some  of  these  were  included  in  the  trials. 
The  data  obtained  from  several  tests  with  some  of 
these  materials  are  given  in  Table  3,  in  which  the  ex¬ 
periment  numbers  correspond  with  those  in  Table  1,  so 
that  the  results  can  be  compared  with  those  set  forth 
there. 


*Jozefowicz,  M.  The  effect  of  certain  treatments  on  the  ger¬ 
mination  of  tomato  seeds.  Ann.  Appl.  Biol.,  17:504-513.  1930. 

**Owen,  O.  The  effect  of  copper  sulfate  on  tomato  plants. 
Ann.  Appl.  Biol.,  16:430-437.  1929. 


Table  3  shows  that  the  mercury  compounds  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  not  good  materials  for  the  treatment  of  tomato 
seeds,  because  of  their  toxicity.  In  thfe  light  of  recent 
in  /estigations  on  fungicides,  calomel  gave  promise  be- 
i^^ore  it  was  tried,  but  later  proved  harmful.  Also  the 
organic  mercury  compounds  Ceresan  and  Dipdust  were 
injurious.  The  same  was  true  of  mercuric  sulfide,  mer¬ 
curic  oxide  and  mercuric  iodide. 

The  results  with  Semesan  were  variable.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  in  amount  of  disease  from  the  use  of  Semesan,  as 
indicated  in  Table  3,  seems  to  be  significant.  In  other 
words,  the  fungicide  seems  to  be  efficacious  in  protect¬ 
ing  the  plants  against  disease.  Undoubtedly,  the  chem¬ 
ical  gave  increased  freedom  from  disease  in  experi¬ 
ments  Nos.  5  and  6,  the  differences  between  the  flats 
containing  treated  and  untreated  seeds  being  remark¬ 
able.  On  the  other  hand,  Semesan  was  highly  inju¬ 
rious  under  certain  conditions,  which  are  not  well  un¬ 
derstood  as  yet.  For  example,  the  germination  in  ex¬ 
periment  No.  11  was  reduced  almost  to  zero,  whereas 
in  experiment  No.  6  the  germination  was  excellent. 

Effect  of  Mixtures  of  Copper  Carbonate  and  Mercury 
Compounds — Thinking  that  the  copper  may  have  acted 
on  certain  of  the  damping  off  fungi  and  the  mercury 
on  others,  the  two  were  mixed  equally  by  volume  for 
several  tests.  Results  obtained  from  such  mixtures 
are  given  in  Table  4.  The  experiment  numbers  shown 
in  this  table  are  identical  with  those  in  the  other 
tables. 

Table  4  is  misleading  inasmuch  as  it  magnifies  the 
value  of  Semesan  and  calomel  alone  as  compared  with 
the  results  shown  in  Table  3.  It  contains  only  those 
experiments  in  which  a  direct  comparison  is  made  be¬ 
tween  their  effect  when  used  alone  and  in  combination 
with  copper  carbonate.  Neither  of  these  chemicals  ex¬ 
erted  their  maximum  injury  in  any  of  the  experiments 


TABLE  3. — Effect  of  Seed  Treatment  with  Mercury  Dusts  Upon  the  Control  of  Damping-Off  of  Tomatoes 


Number  of 
Experiment* 

Check, 

Untreated 

Seed  Dusted  With 

Semesan  | 

Calomel  1 

Ceresan, 

Percentage 

Emerged 

Dipdust, 

Percentage 

Emerged 

Mercuric 

Sulfide, 

Percentage 

Emerged 

Mercuric 

Oxide, 

Percentage 

Emerged 

Mercuric 

Iodine, 

Percentage 

Emerged 

Percentage 

Diseased 

Percentage 

Emerged 

Percentage 

Diseased 

Percentage 

Emerged 

Percentage 

Diseased 

Percentage 

Emerged 

1 

.  1 

63.8 

. 

77.7 

. 

. 

68.7 

64.7 

. 

.  1 

2 

48.6 

39.2 

19.1 

57.0 

32.4 

48.0 

. 

41.8 

36.5 

16.3 

48.0 

66.7 

57.3 

. 

14.7 

74.5 

. 

3 

20.5 

90.3 

13.8 

80.6 

29.1 

72.5 

20.7 

96.5 

6.7 

61.5 

30.3 

33.4 

4 

19.7 

85.0 

94.8 

65.9 

80.0 

5.5 

0.5 

24.8 

79.6 

. 

5 

84.3 

44.5 

20.2 

85.6 

t 

63.6 

55.9 

86.5 

t 

6 

44.2 

60.8 

5.1 

99.1 

. 

t 

61.5 

80.0 

4.9 

92.3 

. 

t 

7 

72.0 

1.0 

68.0 

66.7 

3.1 

76.7 

8 

61.1 

1  14.7 

40.4 

76.5 

:  12.9 

56.7 

9 

51.0 

44.7 

'  52.3 

71.6 

. 

49.1 

56.0 

I  61.1 

72.5 

1 

11 

1  . 

82.7 

- 

5.6 

1 

i  . 

44.5 

1  . 

3.7 

i 

j 

1  . 

70.3 

1  . 

1 

[ 

1 

75.2 

j 

1 

Averages 

1  44.1 

65.9 

[ _ 21.4 

1 _ 67.2 

1  39.6 

_ 55.4 

!  7.9 

i  60.4 

♦The  numbers  given  the  experiments  in  this  table  correspond  with  those  in  Tables  1  and  4,  hence  the  results  shown  in  the 
three  tables  are  comparable. 

t Seedlings  not  counted  but  clearly  fewer  than  in  the  check. 


Landreth’s  Certified  Tomato  Seeds 


We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  our  new  crop  of— 

CERTIFIED  TOMATO  SEED  grown  by  us  under  the  supervision,  and 
officially  inspected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  are  priv¬ 
ileged  in  being  the  first  seed  growers  to  offer  seeds  of  Tomato,  each  package  of  which 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  as  respects  excellency  of  stock,  purity  of  typie  and  freedom  from  disease.  Our 
supply  of  course  is  not  unlimited  but  we  can  offer  until  sold  certified  seed  of--- 

Marglobe 

undoubtedly  the  best  of  all  recent  introductions,  similar  to  the  Globe  but  larger; 
more  productive,  smooth  and  red.  The  perfect  tomato  for  canning. 

Bonny  Best 

Early,  smooth,  red  and  productive;  a  continuous  bearer  and  excellent  for  canning. 

Greater  Baltimore 


A  heavy  fruit  bearing  variety;  earlier  and  more  productive  than  the  Stone.  Fruits 
large,  solid,  round,  red  and  free  from  blemish.  An  ideal  canning  variety. 

We  are  also  the  introducers  of  Landreth's  Red  Rock,  The  Bloomsdale,  The 
Delaware  Beauty  The  Landreth,  and  several  other  varieties.  These  varieties  are 
unsurpassed. 


FOUNDED  1784 

147  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 


D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 


BRISTOL, 

Pennsylvania 
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Manufacturers 
Corn  Ensking'  Machines 
Com  Cutting  Machines 
For  Maine  Style  Corn 
Whole  drain  Com  Cutters 
Iiaheling  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 


The  MORRAL  CORN 
HUSKING  MACHINE 

EITHER  SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE 

The  Fastest  and  Best  Husker  in  Use 

Guaranteed  to  do  good  work  when  operated  at  a  speed  of 
1 80  ears  per  minute. 

The  illustration  shows  the  Mortal  Double  Husker  with  its 
celebrated  ear  placing  and  gauging  device.  The  most  positive 
ear  placer  and  gauging  device  in  use.  It  places  the  ears  at  the 
proper  place  and  does  not  clog  up  or  waste  corn. 

Mechanically,  the  vital  part  of  every  husking  machine  is 
its  husking  rolls.  Our  latest  model  husker  is  equipped  with 
all  steel  husking  rolls  which  are  the  strongest,  most  durable 
and  most  dependable  rolls  in  use.  The  husking  rolls  on  our 
latest  model  husker  are  made  much  longer  than  other  husking 
rolls,  therefore,  they  have  greater  husking  capacity. 

It  will  Pay  you  to  write  at  once  for  catalogue  -  B  -  giving  full 
description  of  the  machines  we  manufacture,  also  get  our  Prices 
and  list  of  users  before  you  order  any  other  husker. 


Morral  Brothers 


Morral,  Ohio 


BROWN  BOOaS  FOTTNBBT  ft 
MACHZNB  CO.,  Btd. 
Hamilton,  Out.,  Canada 
Bole  Agfents  for  Canada 
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which  appear  in  Table  4,  The  table  does  indicate,  how¬ 
ever,  that  copper  carbonate  will  counterbalance  some  of 
the  harmful  effects  of  calomel.  The  table  carries  no 
data  which  can  be  intei^preted  to  mean  that  copper  car¬ 
bonate  has  the  same  effect  upon  Semesan. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  treating  seed  with  the 
standard  corrosive  sublimate  soak  in  a  1  to  2,000  solu¬ 
tion  for  5  minutes  is  possible  in  combination  with  the 
copper  sulfate  soak.  One  rather  extensive  test  in  a 
greenhouse  in  Western  New  York  indicates  that  this  is 
true. 

Discussion 

This  paper  is  being  published  primarily  to  give  its 
practical  results  to  the  tomato  plant  growers  of  the 
state,  who  are  asking  for  it  at  this  time  even  though 
the  study  is  not  complete.  Also,  it  aims  to  present  to 
other  investigators  of  the  problem  of  damping-off  some 
of  the  information  obtained.  The  results  obtained  by 
treating  the  seed  with  copper  compounds  appear  inter¬ 
esting.  How  is  it  that  tomato  seeds  soaked  in  copper 
sulfate  solutions  for  a  few  minutes  or  several  hours 
and  dusted  with  copper  carbonate  can  be  protected 
against  damping-off  when  they  are  planted  one-fourth 
inch  below  the  surface  of  soil  thoroughly  contaminated 
with  Phytophthora  ?  The  increased  stand  might  be 
expected  and  ascribed  to  a  protection  of  the  seeds  in 
the  wet  soil  from  rot-causing  organisms.  This  appears 
to  be  the  common  explanation  for  the  increased  stands 
resulting  from  treating  healthy  seed.  How  is  it, 
though,  that  the  seedlings  which  do  emerge  are  kept 
from  toppling  over  as  a  result  of  rotting  at  the  soil 
line? 

Many  of  the  seedlings  slump  down  in  the  untreated 
flat,  but  none  of  these  in  the  flat  of  treated  seed.  The 
instance  cited  earlier  of  the  grower  who  lost  500  flats 
in  the  spring  of  1930  shows  very  clearly  on  a  big  scale 
that  copper  sulfate  seed  treatment  will  reduce  damp- 
ing-off  in  the  seedling  flat.  The  same  grower  in  1929 
had  obtained  excellent  control  of  damping-off  in  his 
seedling  flats  with  the  copper  sulfate  soak.  In  1930  he 
wished  to  use  the  mercuric  chloride  seed  treatment  as 
well.  Instead  of  experimenting  with  a  few  flats  of  this 
treatment  in  conjunction  with  his  proved  copper  sul¬ 
fate  treatment  to  see  if  injury  would  follow,  he  re¬ 
versed  the  procedure  and  used  five  flats  of  copper  sul¬ 
fate  treatment  in  conjunction  with  mercuric  chloride. 
In  other  words,  he  treated  seed  for  approximately  500 
flats  with  mercuric  chloride  alone  and  seed  for  five  flats 


with  mercuric  chloride  followed  by  copper  sulfate.  He 
lost  the  500  and  saved  the  5  flats.  For  their  green  color, 
thick  stand  and  lack  of  damping-off  *the  5  flats  stood 
out  prominently  from  the  houseful  of  flats  in  which 
the  seed  was  not  treated  with  copper  sulfate.  There 
was  a  very  pronounced  decrease  in  damping  off  of  the 
seedlings  from  treated  seed  as  contrasted  with  seed¬ 
lings  from  seed  treated  with  mercuric  chloride  alone. 

Two  possible  theories  for  this  protective  action  may 
be  advanced.  One  is  that  treated  seed,  while  being 
pushed  upward  through  the  one-fourth  inch  of  soil, 
sterilizes  a  small  passageway,  thereby  killing  the  fungi 
which  might  enter.  The  other  theory  is  that  the  seed 
may  absorb  some  of  the  copper  ions  into  the  tissues  of 
the  young  embryo,  enabling  it  to  ward  off  the  attacks 
of  damping  off  fungi.  It  seems  that  the  theory  is  not 
altogether  improbable  in  the  light  of  recent  work  by 

Long*  and  his  associates,  who  show  that  bean  plants 
will  absorb  sufficient  copper  if  their  roots  are  placed  in 
a  solution  of  copper  sulfate  to  kill  leafhoppers  allowed 
to  feed  on  the  foliage. 

Tomato  seeds  may  absorb  sufficient  copper  to  kill 
the  fungus  as  it  tries  to  enter  the  plant.  An  explana¬ 
tion  for  the  fact  that  seedlings  grown  from  seed  treat¬ 
ed  with  the  insoluble  copper  carbonate  had  21.4  per 
cent  disease,  may  be  that  the  copper  sulfate,  being  sol¬ 
uble,  passes  more  readily  into  the  seedling  than  does 
the  copper  carbonate. 

Massee**  tried  to  show  as  early  as  1903  that  he  could 
induce  immunity  to  leaf  spots  by  feeding  copper  to  to¬ 
mato  plants.  Nortont  also  thought  the  copper  sulfate 
“may  have  reduced  the  development  of  leaf  parasites 
more  than  the  controls. 

No  experimental  data  are  available  yet  to  explain 
why  tomato  seeds  should  be  hitrhly  non-sensitive  to 
copper  toxicitv,  whereas  the  seedlings  are  sensitive  to 
it.  Probably,  however,  the  seed  coat  is  so  impermeable 
to  copper  that  a  lethal  dose  does  not  penetrate  it.  This 
exolanation  at  first  may  appear  to  disagree  with  the 
nostulation  stated  above  that  copper  in  the  cell  sap  may 
kill  invading  fungi,  but  such  a  disagreement  is  more 


*DeLonpr,  D.  M.,  Reid,  W,  .1.,  Jr.,  and  Darley,  M.  M.  The 
toxicity  of  copper  to  the  potato  leafhopper.  Jour.  Ecop.  Ent., 
23:390-394.  1930. 

**Massee,  Georpe.  On  a  method  of  renderinpr  cucumber  and 
tomato  plants  immune  aerainst  fungus  parasites.  Roy.  Hort. 
Soc.  Jour.,  28:142-14,5.  1903. 

fNorton,  J.  B.  S.  Internal  action  of  chemicals  on  resistance 
of  tomatoes  to  leaf  diseases.  Maryland  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  No. 
192.  1916. 


TABLE  4. — Effect  of  Seed  Treatment  with  Mixtures  of  Copper  Carbonate  and  Mercury  Dusts  Upon  the  Control 


Check, 


Seed  Dusted  With 


Number  of 
Experiment* 

Untreated  | 

Copper  Carbonate  1 
alone  I 

Semesan 

alone 

Copper  Carbonate 

4-  Semesan 

Calomel 

alone 

Calomel 

+  Copper  Carbonate 

Percentage 

Diseased 

Percentage 

Emerged 

Percentage 

Diseased 

Percentage 

Emerged 

Percentage 

Diseased 

Percentage 

Emerged 

Percentage 

Diseased 

Percentage 

Emerged 

Percentage 

Emerged 

Percentage 

Diseased 

0) 

ci'O 

C  bO 

0)  M 

V  s 

OhU 

4 

19.7 

85.0 

21.6 

92.9 

94.8 

65.9 

87.1 

24.8 

79.6 

88.6 

. 

83.7 

5 

84.3 

44.5 

84.4 

20.2 

85.6 

t 

2.2 

91.6 

63.6 

55.9 

4.5 

71.9 

86.5 

t 

76.4 

6 

44.2 

60.8 

69.2 

80.6 

5.1 

99.1 

t 

■  60.3 

92.2 

61.5 

80.0 

32.6 

91.6 

4.9 

92.3 

t 

84.4 

9 

i  51.0 

44.7 

13.5 

80.9 

52.3 

71.6 

63.4 

73.4 

1  49.1 

56.0 

31.3 

72.2 

61.1 

72.5 

36.5 

84.6 

Averages 

1  49.8 

1  63.3 

28.8 

82.9 

28.7 

86.0 

1  49.9 

1  79.0 

65.9 

31.2 

86.9 

*The  numbers  given  the  experiments  in  this  table  correspond  with  those  in  Tables  1  and  3;  hence  the  results  shown  in  the 
three  tables  are  comparable. 

fSeedlings  not  counted  but  clearly  fewer  than  in  the  check. 
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I  Canners  Exchange 
Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance 
Bureau 

JT  ar  JT 

Fire  Insurance 
for  the  Canning  Industry 
at  an  average  of  60c.  below 
the  usual  rates. 


LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


A  CHALLENGE 


THE  SCOTT’CARMICHAEL  WASHER- 
ELEVATOR  Elavates  peas  and  green  lima  beans 
to  any  height  and  in  any  dhection. 

Washes  as  no  other  washer  can  wash. 

Machanically  removes  skins  and  splits. 

Here  is  a  machine  that  has  Proven  it's  worth. 

Before  ‘spending  a  lot  of  money  to  repair  your  old  equip¬ 
ment,  let  us  show  you  how  this  machine  will  save  you 
money  every  day  you  operate  it. 

A  CHALLENGE.  Send  us  a  sketch  or  brief  description  of 
your  present  installation. 

If  we  can  not  show  you  a  real  saving,  you  will  be  nothing 


773  EAST 
MARKISON  AVE. 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  columbus,  ohio 


Our  new  Viner  and  parts  catalog  will  be  ready  February  fifteenth.  May  we  send  you  a  copy? 


DOUBLE-TYPE.  HOPPER  REMOVED 


M.iiuf.ctur.d  by 


Zastrow  Machine  Co.  Inc. 


Foot  Thame*  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Pineapple  Carers,  Sixers  and  Sheers 
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apparent  than  real.  One  of  the  attributes  of  a  good 
fungicide  is  that  it  be  toxic  to  the  fungus  without  being 
toxic  to  the  plant.  We  know  that  this  copper  treat¬ 
ment  does  protect  the  plant  against  the  fungus.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  to  be  toxic  to  the  fungus 
without  being  toxic  to  the  plant.  It  is  possible,  then, 
that  the  plant  absorbs  sufficient  copper  to  kill  the  fun¬ 
gus  without  injuring  itself  appreciably. 

The  evidence  that  mercury  compounds  are  liable  to 
be  toxic  to  tomatoes,  at  least  under  certain  conditions, 
should  be  considered  when  these  compounds  are  to  be 
used  as  seed  treatments.  Certainly  they  should  be  used 
with  caution.  • 

Application  of  the  Results  to  Practice 
The  results  with  damping-off  control  presented  here 
are  significant  only  when  the  disease  is  caused  by  the 
fungus  Phytophthora,  or  its  relatives.  These  results 
probably  would  not  have  been  obtained  had  the  seed 
been  planted  in  soil  in  which  Rhizoctonia,  Fusarium, 
Macrosporium  or  other  damping-off  fungi  were  active. 
Should  the  copper  treatments  reported  here  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  results  in  any  given  greenhouse,  the  explanation 
may  lie  in  the  fact  that  some  fungus  other  than  Phy- 
tophthora  is  causing  the  trouble. 

It  is  easy  in  practice  to  combat  damping-off  by  seed 
treatment.  The  copper  sulfate  soak  should  be  used  by 
growers  who  prefer  to  sow  wetted  seed  and  the  copper 
carbonate  dust  by  those  who  prefer  to  sow  dry  seed. 
In  using  the  copper  sulfate  soak  1  pound  of  copper  sul¬ 
fate  crystals  (bluestone),  which  may  be  purchased 
from  the  local  druggist,  should  be  dissolved  in  8  gallons 
of  water  in  a  stoneware  or  woodenware  container.  A 
metal  container  should  not  be  used,  since  the  solution 
will  corrode  it  until  it  leaks. 

Seeds  placed  in  cheesecloth  bags  loosely  enough  to 
allow  for  swelling  may  be  soaked  for  any  convenient 
length  of  time,  from  12  minutes  to  over  night.  Treat¬ 
ed  seeds  need  not  be  washed,  but  may  be  planted  im¬ 
mediately  or  dried  and  used  later.  If  they  are  to  be 
planted  immediately  they  should  be  wrung  dry,  mixed 
with  dry  sand  and  planted.  In  greenhouses  where 
damping-off  is  persistently  destructive  the  copper  sul¬ 
fate  soak  probably  should  be  used  in  preference  to  the 
copper  carbonate  dust  in  view  of  what  appears  to  be 
slightly  better  results  from  its  use. 

The  only  precaution  to  be  observed  when  using  cop¬ 
per  carbonate,  which  also  may  be  purchased  from  the 
local  druggist,  is  that  each  seed  be  coated  thoroughly. 
This  is  best  accomplished  by  shaking  a  pint  of  seed 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  the  dust  in  a  quart  fruit  iar. 
Whatever  the  container  used,  it  should  not  be  filled 
more  than  half  full  of  seed  for  the  most  efficient  mix¬ 
ing  of  the  dust. 

If  copper  compounds  fail  to  control  damping-off  suf¬ 
ficiently,  then  mercury  dusts  may  be  tried,  but  their 
use  should  be  attended  with  caution,  as  injurv  is  liable 
to  occur  under  certain  conditions  not  yet  well  defined. 
Tomato  seeds  seem  to  be  much  more  sensitive  to  mer¬ 
cury  poisoning  than  to  copper  xx)isoning. 

Additional  Information  on  Dust  Treatment 
After  the  manuscript  for  this  bulletin  was  sent  to 
the  printer  a  large  series  of  tests  with  monohydrated 
copper  sulfate  as  a  dust  were  instituted.  It  seems  cer¬ 
tain  now  that  dusting  seed  with  this  material  will  give 
results  fully  as  good  as  those  obtained  from  soaking 
them  in  copper  sulfate  solution.  These  subsequent  tests 
chow  very  clearly  that  copper  carbonate  dust  is  much 


less  efficient  as  a  seed  treatment  than  either  copper 
sulfate  soak  or  monohydrated  copper  carbonate  dust. 
These  results  indicate  that  copper  sulfate  either  as  the 
anhydrous  or  monohydrated  dust  may  be  more  valuable 
than  copper  carbonate  for  treatment  of  other  seeds  like 
cereals. 

- - 

JOHN  E.  SHARP  ELECTED  ALUMINUM 
SEAL  OFFICIAL 

ALUMINUM  Seal  Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  an- 
nounces  the  election  of  John  E.  Sharp  as  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  in  charge  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  sales.  Sales  contract  and  service  facili¬ 
ties  will  continue  to  be  maintained  through  Aluminum 
Company  of  America  sales  offices  in  principal  cities. 

Mr.  Sharp  has  been  identified  with  glass  and  glass 
packing  since  1912,  initially  through  his  connection 
with  Owens  Bottle  Company,  where  as  designing  en¬ 
gineer  he  was  directly  concerned  in  the  development  of 
the  first  large  bottle-making  machines.  Mr.  Sharp  en¬ 
tered  the  Aluminum  Seal  Company  organization  in 
1915  as  factory  superintendent,  and  since  that  time 
has  been  engaged  largely  in  sales  and  production  work. 
Of  the  many  improvements  and  innovations  developed 
under  his  guidance,  the  most  notable  perhaps  has  been 
a  machine  that  automatically  applies  a  threaded  finish 
to  an  aluminum  seal  in  the  process  of  capping. 

Appointment  of  Mr.  D.  H.  Tilson  as  sales  manager 
has  been  announced  by  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Tilson,  for¬ 
merly  in  the  New  York  sales  office,  is  now  located  at 
the  company’s  mill  and  general  offices  in  New  Kensing¬ 
ton,  Pa. 

- ^ - 

DR.  L.  W.  BASS  JOINS  THE  BORDEN  COMPANY 

R.  Lawrence  Wade  Bass,  who  for  two  years  has 
been  a  member  of  the  executive  staff  of  Mellon 
Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
has  resigned,  effective  February  1,  to  accept  the  post 
of  assistant  director  of  research  of  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Prior  to  becoming  connected  with  Mellon  Institute 
Dr.  Bass  was  associate  in  the  division  of  chemistry  of 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research  (1925- 
1929).  Previous  to  that  time  he  was  the  holder  of  a 
National  Research  Fellowship  in  Chemistry  at  Yale 
University.  He  was  bom  in  Streator,  Ill.,  on  June  18, 
1898.  After  graduating  at  Yale  in  1919  (Ph.  B.),  he 
pursued  advanced  work  in  that  institution  and  was 
awarded  his  Ph.  D.  in  1922.  He  then  studied  at  Lille 
and  Paris  Universities  and  at  the  Pasteur  Institute  in 
Paris. 

Dr.  Bass  has  made  a  large  number  of  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  photochemistry,  stereochemistry, 
complex  salts,  proteins,  nucleic  acids,  enzymes,  chemi¬ 
cal  economics  and  industrial  research  management. 
Quite  recently  he  has  completed,  in  collaboration  with 
Dr.  Phoebus  A.  Levene,  of  Rockefeller  Institute,  a  com¬ 
prehensive  treatise  on  the  nucleic  acids  that  will  be 
published  soon.  He  has  also  been  devoting  special 
study  to  problems  of  dairy  technology. 

- <• - 

CONVENTION  DATES 

February  18th-19th,  1931 — Virginia  Canners,  Hotel 
Patrick  Henry.  Roanoke,  Va. 
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MICHIGAN  LITHOGRAPHING  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

NEW  YORK 
EDINBURG  .  IND. 


CHICAGO 
FINDLAY,  OHIO 


CONTINUOUS 

COOKERS 


ANY  SIZE  CANS, 
ANY  CAPACITY! 
EITHER  2120  F,  OR 
HIGHER, 

Give  us  your  problem,  let  us  submit 
our  proposal.  We  build  a  cooker  or 
cooler  for  any  purpose. 


Write  us  today 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 

ERLIM^APNAII 


Write  US  today 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  or J!  Complete  Canning  Plant' 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


IN  “Better  Profits,*’  April  14th,  1930,  we  answered 
an  inquirer  who  was  considering  packing  canned 
vegecaoles  in  8-oz.  tins.  t>ome  6i  our  readers  will 
rememoer  we  said  1930  aid  not  seem  to  be  a  year  in 
wnich  to  commence  packing  this  size  of  canned  vege¬ 
tables. 

The  same  reader  writes  us  now  as  follows; 

“Last  year  you  advised  against  packing  buffet  tins  of 
corn,  peas,  etc.  Many  of  my  customers  have  bought  them 
from  other  packers  and  those  distributors  who  are  loyal  to 
my  line  have  been  more  insistent  than  ever  that  I  supply 
them  with  these  small  tins  this  season.” 

A  few  scattering  rains  do  not  relieve  a  drought;  a 
demand  for  this  size  container  from  many  distributors 
does  not  make  the  proposition  fundamentally  sound. 

Surely,  if  there  is  any  merit  in  selling  your  pack 
through  exclusive  distributors,  the  merit  lies  in  the 
concerted  support  they  can  and  usually  do  give  the  line. 

An  energetic  wholesaler  with  a  live  force  of  sales¬ 
men  will  put  anything  over  once  or  for  the  time  being. 

Canners  are  in  business  for  more  than  a  short  time, 
if  their  plans  work  out  and  their  policies  sound. 

Anyone  who  listens  to  all  they  hear  from  dis¬ 
tributors  and  acts  accordingly,  will  sooner  or  later  wish 
they  had  been  more  inclined  to  follow  their  own  judg¬ 
ment  and  sound  advice  of  others. 

Eight-ounce  tins  of  fruit  and  vegetables  have  at¬ 
tained  wide  distribution  during  the  past  few  years. 

Starting  on  the  East  Coast,  among  the  “Cliff  Dwell¬ 
ers”  of  large  cities,  small  cities  all  over  the  country  now 
have  in  them  grocers  who  are  filling  display  tables  and 
shelves  wuth  the  diminutive  cans. 

Unthinkingly  many  grocers  have  determined  a  round 
of  Tom  Thumb  golf  will  surely  be  followed  with  a  round 
of  Tom  Thumb  vegetables. 

Experience  has  not  borne  this  out ! 

Remember  the  eight-ounce  tin  of  fruits  was  first 
packed  in  an  attempt  to  move  heavy  stocks  and  with 
the  idea  of  prices  being  later  advanced  to  a  point  where 
a  profit  could  be  made  from  the  operation. 

Competitors  stept  in,  packed  larger  lines,  added  more 
expensive  items,  went  the  limit  in  arranging  attractive 
and  expensive  labels,  and  the  first  packer  of  eight-ounce 
tins  of  fruits  is  still  hoping  against  hope  that  a  turn 
for  the  better  will  come. 

Admittedly  profits,  if  any,  from  the  packing  of  can¬ 
ned  fruits  and  vegetables  last  year  did  not  come  from 
packing  buffet-size  tins. 

1931  presents  a  sales  picture  even  more  gloomy! 
Prices  on  all  fruits  and  vegetables  in  tin  must  be  re¬ 
vised  downward. 

No.  2  tins,  and  No.  1  tins  as  well,  will  all  move  to  the 
consumer  during  1931  at  retail  price  levels  below  those 
of  last  year  as  a  whole. 


The  buffet-size  tins  at  best  was  designed  as  a  10-cent 
seller  at  retail.  They  can  not  be  sold  for  more  from 
the  retail  grocery  and  can  not  very  well  be  sold  for  any 
less. 

More  and  more  Nos.  1  and  2  tins  will  be  retailed  at 
10  cents  this  year  and  will  offer  better  food  value  and 
more  palatability  than  ever.  If  the  eight-ounce  tin  is 
ever  going  to  go  over,  it  must  contain  fancy  packs. 

i-iVen  a  good  choice  grade  will  not  build  repeat  busi¬ 
ness.  The  size  of  portion  served  from  a  tin  of  this  size 
is  so  small  the  housewife  must  be  satisfied  the  quality 
is  the  highest  possible,  or  she  will  not  come  back  to  the 
iO-cent  counter  for  more  of  the  midget  tins. 

Granted,  then,  we  must  pack  fancy  goods  in  our  buf¬ 
fet-size  tins,  we  can’t  sell  them  for  less  to  be  delivered 
in  the  fall  from  new-pack  goods. 

Right  there  they  will  be  out  of  line  with  the  tendency 
toward  lower  prices. 

You  have  an  entirely  different  situation  in  the  No.  1 
tin  1 

Pack  a.  bang-up,  good  extra  standard  or  choice  grade 
in  your  No.  1  tins. 

If  the  buffet-size  tin  holds  enough  for  two  portions 
of  canned  foods,  the  No.  1  tin  holds  enough  for  three 
people,  if  there  are  three  in  the  family,  and  the  portions 
must  be  stretched. 

B'=‘tter  still,  a  No.  1  tin  holds  two  good  big  portions 
of  the  size  we  have  been  accustomed  to  seeing  served 
in  canned  fruit  and  vegetables. 

The  packer  wins  either  way! 

Now,  if  your  customers  demand  tiny  cans  of  vege¬ 
tables,  thresh  the  matter  out  with  them. 

S>how  them  where  you  can  keep  them  in  line  with 
price  tendencies,  allow  them  to  give  their  consumer 
customers  more  for  their  money  in  the  No.  1  tin. 

Let  the  other  fellow  pioneer  some  more  with  the 
eight-ounce  tin  if  he  wants  to,  but  do  not  try  to  put 
them  out  yourself  unless  you  are  satisfied  you  can  give 
the  highest  nossible  quality  in  the  tin,  price  it  against 
all  competition  and  still  make  a  profit. 


A  puzzled  canner  writes : 

“Other  years  we  would  have  announced  our  future  prices 
at  the  Convention.  I  did  not  Rive  them  out  this  year  and 
so  far  have  not  done  so.  Some  few  future  orders  are  com¬ 
ing  in  but  I  do  not  hear*  of  many  packers  of  canned  vege¬ 
tables  who  have  named  their  future  prices  as  yet.  When 
do  you  think  I  should  put  them  out?” 

Certainly  the  longer  one  can  delay  naming  prices  for 
future  delivery,  the  better  will  be  the  chances  W  avoid¬ 
ing  direct  comparison  of  them  with  prices  now  being 
offered  on  spot  stocks  with  the  idea  of  moving  them. 

S.  A.  P.  prices  are  never  satisfactory,  and  if  they  do 
nothing  else,  delay  shipment  in  the  fall. 
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And  Not  "Maybe” 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formeriy  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robin*  a  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Salas  a  Engineering  Ce. 

75  •• 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


VVhen  it  comes  to  a  Blancher  buy, 
nowhere  can  you  dulplicate  the 
value  for  your  dollar  that  you  get 
in  a  MONITOR.  It  bristles  with 
value  —  not  only  in  material  and 
construction  but  in  the  work  that 
it  does. 


Conditions  now  require  maximum 
results  with  the  greatest  economy 
from  your  machines.  The  MON¬ 
ITOR  gives  it.  Write  us.  We  can 
make  an  interesting  proposition. 


An  Ideal  Vmer  FEEDER  with  Distributor 

On  Every  Viner  Is  Economy 


No  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  when  its 
beaters  are  obliged  to  work  on  heavy  mats 
or  bunches  of  vines. 

Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  best  results. 

Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  dis¬ 
tributors  are  the  only  feeders  that  thoroughly 
separate  the  vines.  The  savings  effected, 
over  the  use  of  any  other  viner  feeder,  are  so 
large  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  pea  packers 
say  that  the  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than 
save  their  cost  each  season. 


Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Manufacturer  of  Ideal  Viners,  Viner  Feeders  and  Chain  Adjusters 

ESTABLISHED  1880 
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Try  as  you  will,  you  never  get  all  S.  A.  P.  prices 
Okeyed  until  you  are  ready  to  make  immediate  ship¬ 
ment,  and  then  you  hold  the  cars  until  correspondence 
has  been  exchanged  and  price  accepted. 

At  present  the  tendency  of  all  buyers  is  to  delay  buy¬ 
ing  futures  as  long  as  possible.  Probably  we  will  see 
more  and  more  delayed  buying.  Certainly  we  will  see 
too  much  of  it  this  year  if  a  packer  is  depending  on  the 
sale  of  futures. 

As  long  as  we  have  this  condition  to  face,  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  no  future  prices  were  named  and  no 
future  buying  done. 

Canners,  from  time  immemorial,  have  railed  against 
the  speculative  element  in  canning.  Remove  future 
selling  and  buying  and  the  speculative  feature  of  our 
business  would  be  removed  entirely. 

A  big  pack  with  lowered  production  costs  would 
move  at  fair  prices  to  everyone.  A  decreased  produc¬ 
tion  would  demand  prices  commensurate  with  increased 
production  costs. 

Certainly  nothing  can  be  gained  by  agreeing  now  to 
sell  for  future  delivery  at  prices  that  may  actually  be 
below  the  cost  of  production. 

If  you  must  make  prices  now  to  govern  certain  deliv¬ 
eries  in  the  fall,  make  them  high  enough  to  cover  the 
contingencies  of  the  pack  irrespective  of  weather  and 
crop  conditions. 

In  all  other  cases,  sell  guaranteed  against  your  ovni 
decline  to  date  of  delivery. 

But,  whenever  you  can,  get  some  price  on  the  order. 

And  be  sure  you  are  not  giving  your  goods  away,  if 
the  sun  don’t  shine  and  the  rain  fall  when  they  should 
during  the  summer. 


Better  Profits’ 

Editor 

Seeks  New  Position 


Here  is  an  opportunity'  for  some  large,  wide¬ 
awake  canning  concern  to  get  a  top-notch  sales 
manager,  and  salesman,  open  for  immediate  con¬ 
nection.  He  has  had  years  of  experience  in  sell¬ 
ing  canned  foods;  knows  the  chains  and  brokers 
everywhere  and  is  a  high  class,  well  educated 
man  with  the  highest  recommendation  from  his 
present  position.  Circumstances  have  forced 
this  change,  against  the  wishes  of  his  employers 
and  his  own.  He  can  stand  the  acid-test,  and  is 
a  real  “find”  for  any  big  canner  who  understands 
the  present  difficult  selling  market. 

He  originated  and  is  now  conducting  our  “Better 
Profits”  Column. 

Address  Box  B-1796 
care  of 

The  Canning  Trade. 

Replies  forwarded  unopened,  and  held  confidential 
(NOTE — This  genuine  Ad.,  is  inserted  to  help  him 
and  to  help^ou.  A.  /.  Judge,  Editor. ) 


HOW  TO  READ  THE  LABEL 
Cherries 

Excerpt  from  a  Radio  Talk  by  W.  R.  M.  Wharton, 
Chief,  Eastern  District,  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  WJZ 
and  associated  NBC  stations,  Monday,  October  27, 
1930. 

NOW,  let’s  see  what  you  need  to  know  when  you 
buy  a  can  of  cherries.  This  will  depend  upon 
the  purpose  for  which  you  intend  to  use  them. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  cherry  pie,  you  will  probably 
prefer  a  sour  cherry  rather  than  a  sweet  one,  and 
necessarily  you  will  wish  a  product  with  the  pits  re¬ 
moved.  Consequently,  you  will  buy  a  “sour-pitted 
cherry”  and  the  labels  will  tell  you  that  the  product 
is  “sour-pitted  cherries”  and  if  this  is  all  the  label 
tells  you  then  you  may  be  reasonably  sure  that  the 
product  has  been  packed  in  a  medium  of  plain  water 
with  no  sugar.  Occasionally  a  manufacturer  will  use 
a  small  amount  of  sugar  in  canned  red  sour  pitted 
cherries  without  claiming  added  syrup  or  sugar  on 
the  label.  When  a  can  of  cherries  is  labeled  “pitted” 
this  means  that  the  product  is  reasonably  free  from 
cherry  pits,  but  the  seeding  is  done  with  machines 
which  are  not  100  per  cent  perfect,  so  occasionally  a 
few  pits  will  be  found  in  canned  pitted  cherries. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  wish  a  sweet  cherry,  gen¬ 
erally,  this  desire  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  using  the 
product  on  the  table  as  a  dessert,  as  most  sweet  cher¬ 
ries  are  intended  for  table  use,  and  they  are  usually 
canned  without  pitting.  Such  products  generally  are 
labeled  “cherries”  or  “sweet  cherries,”  “Royal  Anne 
cherries,”  etc.,  and  the  higher  grades  are  always 
packed  in  sugar  syrup.  It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  a 
product  which  is  not  labeled  as  “pitted,”  always  in¬ 
cludes  the  pits.  You  seldom  see  the  term  “Packed  in 
water”  on  a  label  but  the  packing  medium,  as  I  have 
already  said,  generally  employed  in  preparing  sour 
pitted  cherries  is  water.  Sweet  cherries  in  the  higher 
grades  are  packed  in  syrup.  From  a  quality  stand¬ 
point  cherries  packed  in  sugar  syrup  are  better 
usually  than  those  packed  in  water  or  even  in  juice. 
For  various  packs  of  canned  cherries,  various 
strengths  of  sugar  syrup  are  used.  Stating  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  a  general  way,  we  may  say  that  there  are  three 
kinds  of  sugar  syrup,  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
sugar  in  the  syrup.  These  are  called,  light  syrup,  me¬ 
dium  syrup,  and  heavy  syrup.  When  ever  a  label  says 
simply  “Packed  in  syrup,”  the  chances  are  that  the 
syrup  is  a  light  syrup.  A  few  distributors  state  the 
type  of  syrup  used  on  their  label,  but  most  of  them, 
particularly  for  sweet  cherries,  make  no  reference 
to  the  syrup  content. 

Sometimes  you  will  find  the  name  of  the  variety  of 
the  cherries  on  the  label  and  in  this  connection  you 
should  know  that  Montmorency,  Early  Richmond, 
and  Morello  cherries  are  the  most  popular  sour  varie¬ 
ties,  whereas  the  most  popular  sweet  variety  is  the 
“Royal  Anne.”  Some  labels  will  characterize  cher¬ 
ries  as  “White  sweet  cherries”  or  “Red  sweet  cher¬ 
ries,”  or  “White  wax  cherries,”  and  when  no  varietal 
name  is  used  in  these  terms,  the  product  may  be  any 
sweet  variety  of  the  color  indicated. 

It  is  important  for  label  readers  very  carefully  to 
check  quantity  of  contents  statements  on  canned 
cherry  labels.  The  ordinary  cherries  of  commerce 
are  put  up  usually  in  No.  2,  No.  2i/^,  and  No.  10  cans. 
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You 


Are  Responsible 

for  the  OLNEY  DUO 

WASHER 


7  I' 


ii 


JT  WAS  to  fit  the  needs  of  pro¬ 
gressive  pea  canners  that  Sprague- 
Sells  designed  the  new  Olney  DUO 
Washer. 

Ever-seeking  high  speed  and  smooth 
operation,  you  wanted  double  capacity 
for  peak  load  service,  and  in  the  Olney 
DUO  you  have  it. 


WHEN  deliveries  are  irregular  and  heavy,  when  other  washers 
would  be  swamped  by  the  mounting  piles  of  field-boxes,  then 
the  Olney  Duo  is  in  its  element.  Levelling  peak  loads  is  its 
job.  Taking  each  boxfull  as  it  pours  out  of  the  Clipper  Cleaner,  the 
Duo  washes  your  peas  with  Olney  thoroughness  before  the  gummy 
vine  sap  that  mars  their  succulent  garden  flavor  has  time  to  harden 
and  become  irremovable. 

The  Duo  will  solve  your  thistle  problem,  too,  because  its  extra  large 
float  section  gives  double  capacity  here  also. 

There’s  no  need  to  stop  the  Olney  Duo  when  you  want  to  empty  out 
stones  and  dirt  trapped  in  the  double  riffle  board  section.  You  just 
close  a  handy  transfer  gate  at  the  feed  hopper  and  lift  out  one  of 
the  two  trays. 

And  what  a  wash  the  Duo  gives!  Eleven  nozzles  in  two  rows  set  at 
an  angle  inside  the  revolving  screen  give  a  wide  spraying  surface  that 
showers  a  Niagara  of  clean  water  on  every  last  pea. 

Double  capacity,  smoother  operation  and  better  quality 
in  the  can  is  what  the  Olney  Duo  offers  you.  And 
remember,  you  can  slip  a  Duo  in  the  place  of  your 
present  washer  without  having  to  wreck  the  plant.  It 
measures  13'  long  by  5'  8"  wide  by  4'  6"  high,  only  a 
foot  wider  and  four  inches  higher  than  the  single  Olney. 

Include  an  Olney  Duo  in  your  re-equipping  plans  this 
year.  Write  today  for  quotation. 
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OLNEY  Duo 
WASHER 

LEVELSTHOSEPEAK 
LOADS  OF  WAITING 
FIELD  BOXES,  a  a 


SPRAGUE- SELLS  CORPORATION 

DIVISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

308  W.  Washinston  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 
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The  No,  2  cans  may  contain  as  much  as  one  pound  and 
5  ounces,  or  more.  This  product  is  a  heavy  syrup 
pack.  Some  packers  put  only  one  pound  and  3  ounces 
in  a  No.  2  can.  This  is  a  light  syrup  or  water  pack. 
The  corresponding  weight  of  a  No.  2V^  can  is — syrup 
pack,  one  pound  and  14  ounces ;  water  or  light  syrup 
pack,  one  pound  and  12  ounces.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  No.  10  can  may  contain  as  much  as  6  pounds  and 
11  ounces  in  a  syrup  pack,  but  some  manufacturers 
give  only  6  pounds  and  4  ounces,  which  means  a  light 
syrup  or  water  pack.  So,  my  friends,  do  you  not  see 
that  you  should  read  labels  to  determine  relative  val¬ 
ues  on  the  basis  of  quantity  received,  as  well  as  to 
insure  that  you  get  exactly  what  you  wish  to  buy? 

Cherries  are  now  being  put  up  by  the  so-called 
frozen  pack  method.  The  cherries  are  pitted  and 
packed  in  barrels  or  large  cans  with  layers  of  sugar 
and  they  are  then  frozen  solid  and  kept  frozen  until 
delivered  for  use.  The  frozen  pack  method  produces 
a  delicious  product  not  very  much  different  in  flavor 
from  fresh  cherries.  Labels  on  packages  of  frozen 
pack  goods  declare  them  to  be  frozen  pack  and  the 
ratio  of  fruit  to  sugar  is  frequently  stated.  Different 
packers  use  different  amounts  of  sugar.  Some  em¬ 
ploy  two  parts  of  fruit  to  each  one  of  sugar,  while 
other  packers  use  as  much  as  4  parts  of  fruit  to  each 
one  of  sugar.  The  labels  on  frozen  pack  cherries 
show  figures  “4  to  1,”  or  “3  to  1,”  or  “2  to  1,”  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  these  figures  represent  the  ratio  of 
fruit  to  sugar. 

Before  I  close  this  discussion,  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  the  red  cherries  that  you  buy  in  bottles.  You 
perhaps  know  them  as  maraschino  cherries,  but  you 
will  not  find  them  so  labeled.  Maraschino  cherries 
are  naturally  flavored  cherries  of  the  marasca  type 
packed  in  an  alcoholic  cordial.  The  product,  bottled 
cherries,  on  the  American  market  really  is  a  white 
cherry  produced  largely  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in 
France  and  shipped  here  in  barrels  in  brine.  They 
usually  are  treated  with  sulphurous  acid  to  bleach 
and  preserve  them.  American  manufacturers  after 
removal  of  the  brine  and  most  of  the  sulphurous  acid, 
dye  these  cherries  with  an  artificial  red  coal  tar  color 
and  artificially  flavor  them  with  benzaldehyde  or 
other  artificial  flavors  and  pack  them  in  syrup  which 
saturates  the  cherries  with  sugar.  Read  the  labels  on 
this  class  of  products.  You  will  find  the  label  de¬ 
clares  them  to  be  artificially  colored,  artificially  flav¬ 
ored,  and  artificially  preserved  when  they  contain  sul¬ 
phur  dioxid  or  benzoate  of  soda,  and  the  labels  will 
not  call  them  “maraschino  cherries”  because  they  are 
not  maraschino  cherries. 


JUDGE  HOUGH  ORDERS  PUBLIC  SALE  OF 
SEARS  &  NICHOLS  PROPERTIES 

HE  Chillicothe  (Ohio)  News-Advertiser  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  7th  said: 

Federal  Judge  Benson  W.  Hough  today  author¬ 
ized  public  sale  of  properties  of  the  Sears  &  Nichols 
Canning  Con^oration,  of  Chillicothe,  by  its  receiver, 
Stacy  A.  Mitchell. 

The  order  followed  a  hearing  on  the  application  by 
Mitchell  for  instructions  as  to  further  steps  which 
should  be  taken  toward  rehabilitation  or  sale  of  the 
company. 

The  hearing  was  attended  by  representatives  of  gen¬ 
eral  and  secured  creditors  and  debenture  holders. 


Mitchell  was  represented  by  H.  A.  Hauxhurst,  Cleve¬ 
land.. 

Prior  to  issuing  the  order  Judge  Hough  pointed  out 
that  there  were  only  three  possible  steps  which  could 
be  taken  in  the  matter. 

The  first,  he  said,  would  be  the  continued  operation 
of  the  business  by  the  receiver*.  This  step,  he  pointed 
out,  would  be  possible  only  if  additional  capital  for  op¬ 
erating  expenses  were  volunteered. 

The  second  would  provide  for  closing  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  plants.  Judge  Hough  said  that  this  step  would 
result  in  the  transferring  of  the  receiver  to  a  custodian 
and  would  hurt  both  the  secured  and  general  creditors. 
The  third  was  the  step  which  Judge  Hough  adopted. 
In  issuing  the  order  to  Mitchell’s  representative 
Judge  Hough  advised  those  present  that  a  public  sale 
could  not  be  held  until  four  weeks  after  publication  of 
his  order.  In  that  time,  he  said,  he  would  be  willing 
to  hear  any  other  solution  of  the  concern’s  difficulties. 

Three  banks  were  represented  at  the  session  today. 
They  were  the  Guardian  Trust  Company,  of  Cleveland, 
and  the  First  National  Bank  of  Marietta,  representing 
the  secured  creditors,  and  the  Cleveland  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  trustee  under  the  debenture  issue. 

In  advocating  the  immediate  public  sale  of  the  con¬ 
cern’s  assets,  Hauxhurst  said  such  a  step  would  be  to 
the  best  interests  of  those  concerned,  as  the  corpora¬ 
tion  would  be  sold  as  a  going  concern. 

Immediate  action  was  advocated  by  Hauxhurst,  as 
he  said  the  season  in  which  contracts  must  be  made 
with  growers  and  customers  was  drawing  near.  He 
pointed  out  that  in  the  case  the  receiver  was  author¬ 
ized  to  continue  managing  the  business  he  would  need 
further  working  capital. 

As  a  means  of  upholding  his  statement,  Hauxhurst 
said  the  contracts  providing  for  purchase  of  seeds 
called  for  an  expenditure  of  over  $80,000.  The  seeds, 
he  said,  would  then  need  to  be  distributed  over  a  terri¬ 
tory  of  approximately  12,000  acres.  Then  he  pointed 
out  the  grown  vegetables  would  need  to  be  purchased. 

“Mitchell  would  necessarily  need  to  be  authorized  to 
sell  further  receiver’s  certificates  if  he  were  to  con¬ 
tinue  operating  the  business,”  Hauxhurst  said. 

Hauxhurst  advised  Judge  Hough  that  the  liabilities 
and  obligations  of  the  canning  company  were  very 
large,  as  the  bonds  which  were  in  the  treasury  at  the 
time  the  receiver  was  appointed  had  been  pledged  to 
various  organizations  and  banks. 

Proceeds  from  the  canned  foods,  he  said,  had  been 
pledged  to  the  Guardian  Trust  Company  and  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Marietta. 

Hauxhurst  produced  a  contract  offered  by  the  La¬ 
doga  Canning  Company,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  provid¬ 
ing  for  its  purchase  of  the  company  for  $25,000,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  secured  claims.  He  indicated  other  com¬ 
panies  undoubtedly  would  make  like  offers. 

The  offer  was  interpreted  by  Hauxhurst  as  one  which 
would  provide  for  continuation  of  the  Sears  &  Nichols 
business  and  would  assure  payment  to  the  creditors. 

A  representative  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company, 
trustee  under  the  debenture  issue,  scoffed  at  offer  by 
the  Ladoga  Canning  Company.  He  declared  there  was 
nothing  in  it  for  the  general  creditors,  as  the  contracts 
l)rovided  for  purchase  subject  only  to  the  secured 
claims. 

Others  at  the  hearing  protested  against  the  public 
sale,  declaring  that  they  had  not  been  given  time  to 
prepare  solutions  to  the  Chillicothe  firm’s  difficulties. 
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It  was  in  recognition  of  those  pleas  that  Judge 
Hough  expressed  his  willingness  to  consider  any  other 
solutions  which  may  be  presented  by  creditors  prior  to 
elapse  of  the  four-week  period  necessary  after  publica¬ 
tion  of  tha  receiver’s  intentions  to  sell  the  firm  publicly. 

TRADE-MARKS 


Following  are  trade-mark  applications  for  canned  foods  and 
fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  pending  in  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Offlce,  which  have  been  passed  for  publication  and  are  in  line  for 
early  registration,  unless  opposition  is  filed  promptly. 

For  further  information  address  Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence, 
Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers,  600  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade 
offers  an  advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  may 
contemplate  adopting  or  registering. 


QUEEN  LOUISE,  Meyer  &  Lange,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
canned  bismarck  herring,  baltic  herring,  filet  of  herring,  soup 
and  gravy  essence  in  cans.  Use  claimed  since  September,  1929. 

FLORIDELL,  The  Hills  Brothers  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
canned  grapefruit.  Use  claimed  since  December  2,  1930. 

FLORIZEST,  The  Hills  Brothers  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
grapefruit.  Use  claimed  since  December  2,  1930. 

FLOROMANCE,  The  Hills  Brothers  Company,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  canned  grapefruit.  Use  claimed  since  December  2,  1930. 

GROVE  SWEET,  The  Hills  Brothers  Company,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  canned  grapefruit.  Use  claimed  since  December  2,  1930. 

SPRITE,  The  Hills  Brothers  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
canned  grapefruit.  Use  claimed  since  December  2,  1930. 


VIRGINIA  CANNERS  TO  MEET 


BEAR  MOUNTAIN  and  design.  Selected  Food  Products  Corp., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  vegetables  in  tin  and  glass,  fruit  in  tin  and 
glass,  fish  in  tin  and  glass,  fruit  preserves,  pickles,  etc.  Use 
claimed  since  November  17,  1929. 

ALBOR  and  picture  of  ship,  Psaki  Brothers,  doing  business  as 
Albor  Distributing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  canned  vege¬ 
tables,  canned  fish,  catsup,  condensed  milk,  fruit  preserves,  clam 
chowder,  etc.  Use  claimed  since  March  8,  1930. 

SALGA  DO  SALIESE  and  heraldic  design,  Rafael  Salgado, 
Madrid,  Spain,  olive  oil.  Use  claimed  since  July,  1921. 

PICKO,  Picko  Pickle  Products  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
pickles,  olives,  gherkins,  chowchow,  tomato  catsup,  chopped  pep¬ 
pers,  sweet  relish  of  cut  pickles,  cheese  peppers,  etc.,  all  packed 
in  glass  and  kegs.  Use  claimed  since  September,  1926. 

SUNRISE  and  design,  M.  A.  Rex,  doing  business  as  California 
Sea  Food  Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  canned  tuna  fish,  and 
canned  sardines.  Use  claimed  since  October,  1929. 

HI-LITE,  D.  Di  Fiore  Canning  Company,  San  Jose,  Calif., 
canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables.  Use  claimed  since  September 
8,  1930. 

QUAKER,  Lee  &  Cady,  Detroit,  Mich.,  canned  food  products, 
namely,  canned  pears,  pineapple,  apricots,  peaches,  grapefruit, 
spinach,  tomatoes,  sauerkraut,  pumpkin,  beets,  peas,  succotash, 
beans,  pork  and  beans,  corn,  evaporated  milk,  and  grapefruit 
juice  for  food.  Use  claimed  since  1887. 

TEM-TASTE,  The  Baltimore  Butterine  Company,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  mayonnaise,  pickle  relish,  salad  oils,  salad  dressing,  etc. 
Use  claimed  since  October  7,  1930. 

GOLDEN  PEP,  The  Baltimore  Butterine  Company,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  mayonnaise,  pickle  relish,  salad  oils,  salad  dressing,  etc. 
Use  claimed  since  October  7,  1930. 

DUTCH  DYKE,  The  Baltimore  Butterine  Company,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  mayonnaise,  pickle  relish,  salad  oils,  salad  dressing,  etc. 
Use  claimed  since  October  15,  1930. 

CAKE  O’GOLD,  The  Baltimore  Butterine  Company,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  mayonnaise,  pickle  relish,  salad  oils,  etc.  Use  claimed 
since  October  15,  1930. 

RITE-O,  The  Baltimore  Butterine  Company,  Baltimore,  Md., 
mayonnaise,  pickle  relish,  salad  oils,  salad  dressing,  etc.  Use 
claimed  since  October  27,  1930. 

DAWNKIST,  The  Hills  Brothers  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
canned  grapefruit.  Use  claimed  since  December  2,  1930. 


The  twenty-second  annual  convention  of  the  Vir- 
g-inia  Canners  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Patrick 
Henry  Hotel,  Roanoke,  Va.,  February  18th  and  19th, 
1931.  The  program  follows : 

February  18th — 6.00  P.  M.,  meeting  of  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors;  7.30  P.  M.,  banquet,  dining  room  Patrick 
Henry  Hotel.  S.  R.  Price,  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

February  19th — 10.30  A.  M.,  Invocation,  F.  H.  Scott, 
pastor  Christian  Church,  Roanoke;  Address  of  Wel¬ 
come,  S.  P.  Seifert,  Mayor  of  Roanoke;  reponse,  C.  D. 
Price,  Stanley,  Va. 

11.10  A.  M.,  Address,  representative  Continental  Can 
Company,  subject  “Outlook  for  the  Canning  Industry 
Season  1931  from  the  Can  Manufacturer’s  Viewpoint.’’ 

11.30  A.  M.,  Address,  J.  M.  Davidson,  Piedmont 
Label  Company,  Bedford,  Va.,  subject  “Labels.” 

11.50  A.  M.,  Address,  D.  P.  Hylton,  Colonial- Ameri¬ 
can  National  Bank,  Roanoke,  subject  “Business  Out¬ 
look  1931 ;”  reading  of  reports  and  election  of  officers. 

12.50  P.  H.,  luncheon  in  dining  room,  Patrick  Henry 
Hotel. 

2.00  P.  M.,  Discussion  of  the  Canners’  License  Law 
by  representative  of  W.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

2.30  P.  M.,  Address,  F.  M.  Shook,  Field  Secretary 
Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Easton,  Md.,  followed 
by  cutting  and  grading  samples  of  canned  tomatoes. 

An  elaborate  banquet  will  be  given  on  the  evening  of 
the  18th  to  all  members  and  their  wives  or  sweet¬ 
hearts,  as  the  case  may  be. 

All  members  of  the  association  who  have  paid  their 
1930  membership  dues  and  those  who  wish  to  become 
members  of  the  Association  by  paying  their  1931  dues 
prior  to  the  18th  will  be  admitted  to  the  banquet. 

The  entire  program  promises  to  be  one  of  interest 
and  enjoyment  and  we  urge  that  every  Virginia  can- 
ner  arrange  to  be  present. 


Built  and  guaranteed  by 
Fay  &  Scett 


‘^Quality  Has  No  Substitute^* 


THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A- 1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 
Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 


FOR  SALE— 

3  Sinclair  Scott  Nested  Pea  Graders 
1  Sinclair  Scott  Perfection  Power  Crane 
6  Sprague  Sells  Fans  for  Pea  Picking  Tables 
1  Ayars  Rotary  Tomato  Filler 
1  3”  Gould  Deep  Well  Pump 

1  36”  Belt  Driven  Propellar  Fan 

2  1925  Gasoline  Overland  Motors  with  Pulleys  for 

belt  drive 

1  Hand  Bean  Picking  Machine 
1  Knapp  Model  Boxing  Machine. 

Curtice  Bros.  Co.,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


W  anted — Machinery 

WANTED  FOR  CASH— 4  Anderson-Barngrover  or 
Wonder  Cookers,  large  capacity  for  Nos.  2  and  3  cans. 
We  offer  1  practically  new  No.  10  Cooker  in  exchange 
for  No.  3  Cooker. 

Address  Box  A-1799  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE— Large'Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  3  story  ware¬ 
house  and  factory  with  railway  siding.  4  acres  of 
land;  Maryland  fertile  farming  section. 

Address  Box  A-1782  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Canning  Plant  Located  at  Batesville,  Ark. 
Large  acreage  of  beans  and  tomatoes  can  be  contract¬ 
ed  for  1931.  Will  sell  at  a  sacrifice.  For  further 
particulars  write  to 

W.  S.  Stokes,  Batesville,  Ark. 


FOR  SALE— Our  Canning  Plant  at  Fredonia,  New 
York,  including  capital  stock  if  desired.  Excellent 
opportunity;  easy  terms. 

Fredonia  Preserving  Co.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Factory—  For  Rent 

FOR  RENT — Factory  in  Harford  County,  equipped 
with  electric  and  plenty  of  water.  Good  acreage  of 
Beans,  Corn  and  Tomatoes,  in  good  farming  section. 

Address  Box  A-1793  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale — Seed 


FOR  SALE — 20,000  pounds  Beans,  Giant  Stringless 
Green  Pod,  Idaho  grown,  germination  92%,  10,<^  per 
pound  f.o.b.  Philadelphia,  bags  extra,  terms  S/D  B/  L. 
Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  206  Walnut  Place, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Break-O-Day  Tomato  Seed;  only  variety 
not  affected  by  blossom  end  rot.  Produced  16  tons 
per  acre  when  all  other  varieties  almost  ruined  by 
severe  drouth.  Plantings  in  Florida  prove  it  to  be 
free  of  any  off  type  and  two  weeks  earlier  than  Mar- 
globe,  holding  its  size  better  than  any  other  variety 
on  fourth  and  fifth  hands.  Names  of  pleased  grow¬ 
ers  there  given  on  request.  1  oz.  $1.50;  i  lb.  $8.50; 
1  lb.  $15.00;  special  price  on  larger  orders.  Germin¬ 
ation  89%. 

Wm.  N.  Eyler,  Route  2,  Cumberland,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Northern  Illinois  grown  Sweet  Corn  Seed 
from  selected  stocks;  Bantam,  Crosby,  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman.  Prices  and  samples  upon  request. 

Midwest  Canning  Corp.,  Rochelle,  Ill. 


For  Sale — Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Pulp  in  five  gallon  cans.  Made 
from  choice  selected  whole  tomatoes,  good  color  and 
fine  flavor.  Car  loads  only. 

W.  L.  Jones  Food  Co.,  Pemberville,  Ohio 


Wan  ted — Miscellaneous 


WANTED— Men  to  join  The  Commercial  Canning  Club, 
teaching  the  latest  methods,  processes  and  formulas 
for  canning  Grapefruit  and  Juices,  small  Irish  Pot¬ 
atoes  and  a  full  line  of  staple  commodities.  One  dol¬ 
lar  entitles  you  to  membership  and  all  advantages. 

Canning  School  Courses,  Inc. , 

Room  4,  35  N.  W.  26th  St. ,  Miami,  Fla. 
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CANNING  FACTORY  WANTED-In  Michigan’s 
famous  fruit  and  vegetables  belt,  close  to  large 
markets.  Splendid  building  immediately  available ; 
plenty  of  low-priced  labor,  gas  and  electric  service. 
Chamber  of  commerce  will  co-operate  fully. 

G.  S.  Easton,  Otsego,  Allegan  Co.,  Michigan. 

Wanted 

WANTED — A  new  Corporation  handling  full  line  of  Chemicals, 
Oils,  Drystuffs,  Specialties,  Industrial  Paints,  etc.,  wants  cap¬ 
able  representatives  to  sell  on  commission  basis.  Answer  in  de¬ 
tail. 

Address  Box  B-1788  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Superintendent  for  Indiana  Catsup  Factory.  One 
who  understands  machinery  and  can  handle  help  and  also  not 
afraid  of  work;  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 

Address  Box  B-1794  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  of  plant  or 
chain  of  plants  canning  tomatoes,  tomato  products,  green  beans, 
beets,  spinach,  sweet  potatoes  and  hominy.  Thoroughly  fami¬ 
liar  with  these  lines  from  the  field  to  the  consumer;  also  office 
work.  Can  install  and  maintain  equipment,  handle  labor  and 
keep  your  costs  down.  Have  had  twelve  years  experience  and 
can  furnish  excellent  reference. 

Address  Box  B-1789  care  of  The  Canning  Trade.t 

POSITION  WANTED— Interested  in  operating  sweet  corn  factory 
of  around  1000  arces.  Also  knowledge  of  tomatoes,  pumpkin 
and  string  beans.  Will  contract  or  grow  acreage;  will  start 
new  factory  or  operate  established  one;  will  act  as  field  man  for 
canning  concern  or  can  company.  All  replies  confidential. 
Address  Box  B-1783  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  by  a  high  grade  pea 
and  tomato  packer;  in  the  game  20  years.  Machinist  by  trade. 
Last  place  four  years.  Will  go  anywhere;  age  42  and'in  best  of 
health.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1792  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  of  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Canning  Plant.  12  years  experience  and  can 
handle  a  full  line;  also  know  crop  growing  conditions,  warehouse 
and  office  work. 

Address  Box-1785  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  young  man  in  either  sales  or  producti¬ 
on  end  of  canning  or  pickle  plant.  Experience  and  ability  will 
stand  close  inspection.  Previously  employed  in  Southern  States. 
Future  more  of  a  consideration  than  immediate  salary. 

Address  Box  B-1786  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  by  gra¬ 
duate  chemist.  Thirteen  years  experience  as  chemist,  superint¬ 
endent,  manager  and  technical  advisor,  packing  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables,  preserves  and  jellies,  pectin,  fruit  juices,  kraut,  pickles 
and  pickle  products,  mustard,  tomatoes  and  tomato  products, 
pork  and  beans,  peanut  butter,  etc.  Plant  erection  and  main¬ 
tenance,  machinery,  cost  accounting  and  sales  experience. 
Know  what  costs  should  be  and  how  to  keep  within  them. 

Address  Box  B-1784  care  of  The  Conning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Roe-Boss  with  a  long  season  canning 
factory  to  supply  help  of  all  kinds.  Been  in  the  business  for 
years.  Reason  for  change,  last  employer  not  operating  this  year. 
Address  Box  B-1797  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


CANNING  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


McStciy  RobinB 
Lightning  Box  Smalor 


Cloaed  Retorts 


Robins  Beckett  Double  Can  Cleaner 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

LOMBARD  and  CONCORD  STS..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


BROKERS  WANTED  BY 

Reputable  Southern  California  Packer, 

In  the  following  market: 


Albany.  N.  Y. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Duluth.  Minn, 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Peoria,  Ill. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Seattle.  Wash. 


Address  Box  A- 1798  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


CANNED  FOODS  STORAGE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORaTED) 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICASO,  ILL. 
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STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 

Consulting  Food  Chemists  and  Bacteriologists 

U.  S.  Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Foods 


Can  prices 

1931  season 

The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
base  prices  for  its  term  contracts,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for 
Standard  Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and 
Eastern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $14.40  pet  M. 

No.  2  srze .  19.99  per  M. 

No.  2i  size . 25.21  per  M. 

No.  3  size . 27. 19  per  M. 

No.  10  size .  60.33  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

COAIAIMH^  Of  TIN  riATC  -  BtACk  IRON  -  CAIVANI/CO  IRON  -  f  l6Rf 
MlTAi  SIGNS  AND  W  OISFIAV  fIXTURIS 

icawcoT 


WAREHOUSING  FACILITIES 
IN  BALTIMORE 

We  operate  at  various  locations  on  the  tracks  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
(including  one  also  on  the  waterfront)  four  modern  Warehouses  having  a 
total  of  500,000  square  feet 

Canners  and  Jobbers  desiring  such  facilities  should  confer  with  us. 

Low  Insurance  Rates.  All  Warehouses  Sprinklered. 

5foras^e-/n' TVansif  Rates  Apply. 

Canners  desiring  to  store  goods  with  us  for  more  favorable  market  conditions 
accommodated  with  loans.  Negotiable  Warehouse  Receipts  as  collateral. 

The  Terminal  Warehouse  Company 
of  Baltimore  City 

Pleasant  Street 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 


GAMSE'S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


ybur  goods  are  your  pride  and 
our  labels  are  our  pride.  Put  the 
two  together  and  your  customers 
will  be  doubly  impressed. 


H.GAMSESBRO. 

L,  i  tlio gopher's 

GAMSE  BUILDIN G 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


Eflllllllllllllllllliiiiniiiiiiii: 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro*  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago. 


SOUDER  MFC. 

O 

o 

• 

Can  Stringhteners 

Cookers 

Filling  Tables 

Madison  St.  BRIDGETON,  N.  J.  | 

J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  piven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers :  JThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2^ .  4.00 

Peeled.  No.  2% . . 

Large.  No.  2^4 .  3.20 

Peeled,  No.  2^ .  8.26 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% .  3.35 

Medium,  No.  2^^ . . 

Small.  No.  2% . 

Tips,  'White,  Mammoth,  No.l  sq .  3.00 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  3.00 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40  3.40 

Small,  No  Isq .  2.80  2.90 

BAKED  BEANSi 

In  Sauce,  8  oz . 45  . 

No.  1  . 60 . 

No.  2U,  .  1.26  1.60 

No.  10  ..T .  4.00  4.75 

BEANS± 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .85  .86 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  4.60  . 

Standard  'Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  'Wax,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.00  . 

LIMA  BEANSi  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  1.90  . 

No.  10  .  10.25  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green .  1.60  . 

No.  10  .  8.60  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White .  1.05  1.35 

No.  10  .  7.00  . 

No.  22,  Fresh  White .  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  6.26  9.00 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 90  . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


SAUER  KRAUT! 

Balto. 

N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

Balto. 

N.Y. 

Slanflard,  No.  2 . . 

.90 

California  Standard.  No.  2%.  Y.  C. 

1.60 

1.76 

No.  2%  . 

. 86 

1.00 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

1.76 

1.76 

No.  3  . 

. 90 

1.06 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

2.10 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH! 

.  2.90 

3.50 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow.  No  1 . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

1.36 

1.30 

Standard  No.  2 

No.  21/2  .  1.35 


No.  3 
No.  10 


SUCCOTASH! 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES^: 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B . 

No.  214  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOESi 

Extra  Standard,  No  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F’.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F'.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F'.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F'.  O.  B  County . 

No.  3  . 

F’.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 


1.60 

4.60 


1.40 

1.36 


.90 


1.25 


90 

1.15  t’i'.’05 
1.25  tl.l5 
4.00  t3.50 


.90  . 

.86  . 

1.40  . 

1.30  . 

4.60  . 

3.90  . 

.45  . 

.42*4  . 

.70  t.67y2 

•671/i . 

1.10  . 

1.071/2  tl.05 

3.25  . 

3.15  t 


Peeled,  No.  10 .  5.00 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.46  2.46 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  21/^ .  2.26  2.30 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 .  2.40 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  2.10 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 .  2.45 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed.  Extra,  No.  10 .  8.00  10.00 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  "".... 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIESi 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . ]  . ] 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Faney,  No.  21,4 .  3.50  3.15 

No.  10s  .  13.50  . 


BEETSi 

Babv,  No,  2  .  1.40  1.86 

8-16.  No.  2 . 

16-20,  No.  3 .  1.26  . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 80  1.20 

Cut,  No.  10 .  3.26  . 

Whole,  No.  10  .  4.00  6.00 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.00  . 

CARROTSi 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75  1.06 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.50  6.00 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.75  5.00 

CORNi 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.10 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 


Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2..... .  1.35  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.30  . 

Standard,  No.  2  .  1-26  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Standard.  No.  10 . 90  . 

HOMINYi 

Standard  Split,  No.  3  . 1.00  1.20 

Split,  No.  10  .  3.25  3.76 

MIXED  VEGETABLESt 

Standard,  No.  2 . 90  . 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.06  1.16 

No.  10  .  5.00  6.60 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.26  1.46 

No.  10  .  6.60  . 

PEAS! 

Petit  Pois,  Is  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 .  1.66 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s .  1.66 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s .  1.40 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  28 .  1.60 

No.  4  F^ncy  Sweets,  2s .  1.30 

No.  6  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.16 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.10  1.02% 

No.  4  Std.  Alasks,  2s .  1.06  .86 

No.  5  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 96 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas.  lOs .  6.76  6.76 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  10s  .  6.60  6.60 

No.  4  Early  June,  Is . 

PUMPKIN! 

Standard,  No.  2% . 86  ....... 

No.  3  . 90  .86 

No.  10  .  2.70  2.66 


TOMATO  PUREE!  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Standard.  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 35  .40 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.25  3.76 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 35  . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.00  . 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  3.76 

Penn.sylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.30  . 

Pa.,  No.  3  .  1.25  . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.50  4.75 

APRICOTS*  (CaUfornia) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.80  1.85 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.25  2.40 

F'ancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2  .  1.35  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water .  7.25  7.00 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup  . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2  .  1.85 

No.  10  .  8.50  7.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.75  . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

lied  Pitted.  No.  10 .  9.25  . 

California  Standard  2%  .  3.10  3.00 

Choice,  No.  2%  .  3.40  3.00 

fancy.  No.  2% .  3.60 


GOOSEBERRIES* 
Standard,  No.  2...., 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT 


8  oz . 70  . 

No.  2  .  1.45  . 

No.  5  .  4.25  . 

No.  1  Juice .  1.15  . 

No.  5  Juice .  4.10  . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Kiefer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.10  . 

No.  2%  .  1.55  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  2.40  2.16 

Choice  .  3.60  2.35 

Fancy  .  2.76 

Standard,  No.  10 . —  — — 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


10  oz . 76  1.16 

16  oz .  1.26  1.60 

17  oz .  1.25  1.80 

19  oz .  1.36  . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz. .  3.W 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.00 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz .  1.06  . 

5  oz .  1.16  1.20 

8  oz .  2.10  . 

10  oz .  2.30  2.40 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.26  . 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 .  3.20 

Flat,  No.  %  . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.10  1.16 

Columbus  Flat,  No.  1 .  4.75 

Flat,  No.  1/2 .  2.60 

Chums.  Tall  . 1.00  .98% 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  216 

SHRIMP* 

Dry.  No.  1  .  1.66  1.66 

Wet,  No.  1.  Large .  1.80  1.76 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

V4  Oil.  Keyless .  t3.40 

>1  Oil,  Decorate*!.  Keys .  t4.00 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

Mustard,  Keyless .  t3.40 

’4  Oil,  carton .  t4.40 

•’i  Mustard.  Keyless .  t3.15 

Caliornia,  Oval,  No.  1 .  t3.15 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s . 

White,  %s .  14.00  9.00 

White,  Is .  13.60 

Blue  F7n,  %s .  7.25 

Blue  Fin,  Is .  13.26 

Striped,  %s  .  6.75 

Striped,  Is  .  12.00 

Yellow.  %s  .  7.26 

Yellow,  Is  . . . .  — -  18.60 
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.  .  vitk  kotk  tke  will  an(}^  facility  to  overcome  all  obstacles, 

CAN5  are  our  stock  in  traJe  .  .  kut  our  Service  Of 
Supply  reackes  keyond  tke  delivery  of  our  product  to 
assure  continuous  plant  operation  .  .  it’s  a  3^  kour-per^day 
assurance  on  our  part. 

BOtLEClUK 

are  just  as  good  as  cans  are  made  «  .  kut  tke  service  tkat 
kacks  tkem  is,  for  numerous  reasons,  closer  to  your  own 
ideals  wken  emergencies  arise. 


METflL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

BOYLE  PLANT-811  S -WOLFE  ST-BALTIMOBB •  MD- 


AN  EPISODE 
OF  PERSONALIZED 
SERVICE  . 

“Up  from  the  hills  of  Aiaryland” 

.  a  machine  'with  no  relation  to 
our  eijuipment  stops  dead  .  .  it  must 
he  replaced.  e  are  ashed  to  find  II 
a  duplicate. 

For  customer-friends  .  .  of  COUTSel 
A  “spare”  located  in  the  plant  of 
another  customer-friend  .  .  it  goes 
hy  truck  the  same  night,  and  opera¬ 
tions  are  resumed  in  the  morning  . 
at  seven  o  ’clock.  11 

.  just  a  hit  of  exercise  for  our  own  II 
emergency  man. 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Trading  Holds  Off  in  Fear  of  Price  Reductions — Can- 
ners  Check  Growing  Demand  by  Too  Free  Offerings. 
Tomato  Advance  Checked — Beans  Dragging — Beets 
Weak— Corn  Quiet — Peas  Holding  Well — Futures 
Left  Untouched. 

INDECISION — The  canned  foods  market  is  not  in 
any  better  oi'  worse  condition  than  other  commod¬ 
ity  market.s,  and  is  not  being  subjected  to  any  spe¬ 
cial  form  of  torture.  It  is  just  substantially  in  line 
with  all  other  businesses.  The  predominant  feature  to¬ 
day,  as  it  has  been  for  the  past  two  months,  is  a  fear  of 
further  declining  prices.  It  is  probable  if  the  buyers 
felt  that  prices  would  hold  substantially  at  their  pres¬ 
ent  rate  they  would  buy  much  more  largely,  and  cer- 
rtainly  with  more  confidence,  but  they  do  not  feel  that 
confidence,  and  too  often  the  canners  kill  any  inclina¬ 
tion  to  indulge  in  that  hope. 

Scratch  any  business  man  anywhere  and  you  will 
find  him  unduly  careful  about  all  stocks  on  hand  or 
about  taking  on  further  stocks  in  the  fear  that  prices 
may  drop  further.  This  is  just  another  way  of  saying 
that  buying  on  a  falling  market  is  never  good. 

Canned  foods  prices  are  not  falling,  but  upon  every 
slight  evidence  of  advance  in  price  or  of  increased  buy¬ 
ing  many  canners  rush  into  the  market  with  offerings, 
and  before  they  get  out  have  met  or  slightly  shaded  the 
lowest  quotations.  This  continues  the  uncertainty  and 
keeps  the  buyers  off. 

When  you  see  eggs  selling  anywhere  from  12c  per 
dozen  to  30c,  hucksters  peddling  baskets  of  fine-looking 
fresh  tomatoes  as  low  as  25c  the  carrier,  oranges  sell¬ 
ing  at  15c  per  dozen  from  these  same  huckster  wagons, 
and  grapefruit  at  5c  each,  and  then  you  go  to  the  chain 
stores  and  others  and  find  bargains  in  almost  every  line 
of  food,  with  prices  far  below  what  they  used  to  be„  it 
is  not  much  wonder  that  the  wholesale  selling  of  can¬ 
ned  foods  drags,  and  is  entirely  unwilling. 


And  yet,  in  contrast  to  this  lack  of  market  strength, 
the  people  seem  to  be  buying  and  eating  without  notice¬ 
able  reduction.  All  the  statisticians  come  in  with  re¬ 
ports  showing  that  general  consumption  in  January, 
for  instance,  was  but  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  less  than 
January  a  year  ago  or  two  years  ago  in  volume.  Of 
course,  it  is  less  in  dollars.  But  why  should  it  be  less 
in  dollars  if  demand  is  as  good  as  ever?  That  is  one  of 
the  paradoxes  that  puzzles  old  market  students. 

Tomatoes — The  past  week  there  was  developing 
nicely  an  increased  interest  in  and  demand  for  canned 
tomatoes  to  replace  the  practically  exhausted  stocks. 
This  movement,  however,  was  checked  by  too  many 
canners  forcing  goods  upon  the  market.  And  it  must 
be  admitted  there  were  too  many  poor  quality  toma¬ 
toes  being  offered.  People  are  more  particular  in  their 
buying  and  the  so-called  standard  tomato  does  not 
meet  their  approval,  as  we  have  so  often  said.  We  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  difficulty  encountered  last  year  in 
packing  quality,  but  the  consumers  are  not  concerned 
with  that.  If  they  do  not  find  the  quality,  they  com¬ 
plain  and  go  without. 

No.  2  standard  tomatoes  continue  to  be  quoted  at 
67c  to  70c  and  No.  3s  are  held  at  $1,071/2  to  $1.10. 
Fancy  No.  2s  are  bringing  90c  and  up,  and  No.  3s  $1.40, 
with  $1.30  quoted  in  the  counties. 

Puree  continues  weak,  with  No.  1  whole  stock  now 
quoted  at  35c  and  No.  10s  down  to  $2.25.  , 

Beans — Stringless  beans  is  one  of  the  articles  com¬ 
plained  about  as  being  forced  upon  the  market  to  clean 
up.  It  is  an  unusual  thing  in  the  middle  of  February 
to  hear  of  distressed  stocks,  but  that  is  the  way  they 
are  spoken  of  now,  because  of  a  number  of  canners 
needing  money  and  endeavoring  in  that  emergency  to 
convert  stocks  into  cash.  Prices  held  at  about  last 
quotations,  with  No.  2  cut  at  85c  and  No.  10  cut  at 
$4.50. 

Lima  beans  sagged  slightly  this  week  and  are  down 
about  5c  on  the  various  sizes  and  grades.  Holders  again 
are  growing  impatient  and  seeking  to  raise  the  cash  on 
stocks. 

Beets — Beets  continue  their  weakness  with  No.  2 
cut  selling  at  80c  and  lower,  with  the  complaint  that 
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the  excess  pack  of  beets  seems  to  be  represented  by 
very  poor  quality.  Beets  have  not  yet  become  a  staple 
article  and  are  still  classed  among  the  luxuries,  so  if 
they  are  not  of  a  high  standard  quality  there  is  very 
slow  sale  for  them. 

Carrots — Carrots  have  suffered  somewhat  along 
with  beets,  and  No.  10  sliced  are  now  quoted  down  to 
$3.50. 

Corn — Corn  shows  little  activity  this  week,  but  is 
held  well  to  prices.  Maine  packed  Golden  Bantam  com 
at  $1.00  is  very  cheap,  and  it  is  said  that  most  of  the 
stocks  which  forced  that  price  have  now  been  moved. 

But  there  is  not  any  strength  shown  in  the  West  and 
confidence  seems  to  be  lacking.  The  early  buying  after 
the  turn  of  the  year  to  take  in  previous  future  con¬ 
tracts  and  supply  empty  floors  seems  to  be  keeping 
most  of  the  distributors  going. 

Hominy,  mixed  vegetables,  okra  and  tomatoes,  sauer¬ 
kraut  and  articles  of  that  kind  are  all  included  in  these 
small  daily  buyings  and  are  moving  along  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  situation  as  considered  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Peas — Peas  in  this  immediate  section  are  in  such 
short  supply  that  the  market  is  well  held  and  the  sur¬ 
prising  cleanup  indicated  in  Wisconsin,  showing  that 
peas  have  moved  out  in  very  fine  fashion  and  promise 
to  be  well  cleaned  up  before  the  new  season,  has  given 
this  article  a  rather  substantial  position.  Pea  canners 
are  not  forcing  the  market,  apparently  being  satisfied 
with  the  small  business  passing  each  day. 

Pumpkin — Canned  pumpkin  holds  its  own  with  the 
exception  of  No.  10s,  which  have  dropped  down  to 
$2.70. 

Among  fruits,  canned  grapefruit  continues  to  occupy 
the  center  of  the  stage  in  its  merry  war  to  steadily 
lower  prices.  There  must  come  an  end  to  this  shortly, 
for  even  in  face  of  the  low  cost  of  the  raw  product 
there  is  no  money  in  packing  goods  and  selling  them 
for  less  than  they  cost. 

Futures — It  has  been  many  a  year  since  the  middle 
of  February  saw  so  little  done  in  the  sale  of  canned 
foods  futures  as  we  witness  today.  Practically  speak¬ 
ing,  there  have  been  no  futures  sold,  and  neither  buyers 
nor  sellers  are  in  the  humor  to  consider  them.  The 
canners  have  not  contracted  their  crops,  nor  are  they 
inclined  to  while  their  warehouses  are  still  well  loaded 
with  last  year’s  packs.  It  does  not  change  the  picture 
much  to  consider  that  much  of  these  holdings  are  con¬ 
tracted  to  buyers,  but  not  yet  taken.  We  hear  rumors 
now  that  prices  on  futures  will  not  be  named  until 
about  April  1st,  and  we  hope  the  rumor  is  correct. 

Meantime  growers  want  to  know  about  contracts, 
because  the  weather  is  unusually  open  and  they  are 
even  now  preparing  the  ground  for  coming  crops. 
Every  canner  realizes  the  absolute  necessity  of  writ¬ 
ing  his  contracts  at  a  considerable  reduction  over  any 
prices  he  has  made  in  the  last  five  years.  He  will  be 
obliged  to  sell  his  goods  on  a  low’er  scale  of  prices  than 
in  the  past,  and  even  if  he  succeeds  in  reducing  his 
labor  charges  by  paying  lower  wages  he  still  must  pay 
less  for  the  crops  if  he  expects  to  come  out  even. 

General  business  in  many  lines  seems  to  be  improv¬ 
ing  somewhat.  Car  loadings  show  a  pleasant  increase ; 
the  stock  market  has  moved  up  this  week  in  an  unusual 
manner,  and  hopes  that  we  are  coming  out  of  the  de¬ 
cline  are  beginning,  to  run  high. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  "NEW  YORK  STATER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Forced  Offerings  Continue  Market  Weakness  —  More 
Buying  in  Evidence — Grapefruit  Prices  Lower — 
Consumers  Profiting  —  Com  Prices  Weaker — Low 
Priced  Peas  Wanted — Pressure  to  Sell  Beans — Jef¬ 
ferson  Livingston  Dead. 

New  York,  February  12,  19231. 

ONTINUES  WEAK — Distress  offerings  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  lines  continued  to  dominate  market 
transactions  during  the  past  week,  with  prices 
suffering  in  consequence.  The  only  exception  to  the 
general  softening  of  offerings  is  Maine  sardines.  Pack¬ 
ers  are  holding  this  item  at  posted  levels. 

Banking  pressure  is  believed  responsible  for  the  bulk 
of  the  liquidation  by  canners.  This  results  in  the  un¬ 
settled  market  conditions  such  as  we  are  experiencing 
at  the  present. 

Buying  is  heavy,  but  only  in  instances  where  the 
buyer  sees  that  he  is  obtaining  a  real  bargain.  Buyers 
have  been  afforded  an  opportunity  to  stock  up  with 
canned  foods  at  ridiculously  low  prices.  Prices  continue 
to  be  the  main  factor  in  closing  any  sale  and  there  is  an 
abundance  of  offerings  of  all  items  at  low  prices. 

Grapefruit — Has  weakened  even  below  the  $1.15 
level  for  No.  2s,  set  some  weeks  back.  Sales  at  $1.10 
have  been  reported,  with  the  fruit  of  fairly  good  qual¬ 
ity.  However,  the  majority  of  the  Florida  canners  are 
maintaining  their  quotes  at  or  above  the  $1.15  figure 
for  No.  2s. 

Chain  stores  here  are  featuring  grapefruit  at  two  for 
25c  for  No.  2s.  Prices  such  as  this  are  building  up  con¬ 
sumer  demand  that  will  be  a  big  help  to  the  canner 
able  to  weather  the  present  depression  in  his  sales  in 
the  future.  No  improvement  in  the  market  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  until  the  time  when  fresh  grapefruit  leaves  the 
market. 

Tomatoes — Despite  rumored  heavy  buying  of  Mary¬ 
land  tomatoes  by  chain  store  organizations  here,  they 
remain  in  a  soft  position.  Offerings  of  Maryland  toma¬ 
toes  at  67V2C  for  No.  2s  are  available  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  However,  distress  offerings  are  not  being  taken  up 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  stabilize  the  market.  How 
long  this  condition  will  last  is  not  clear,  but  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  it  is  a  buyer’s  market. 

Puree — Is  soft  in  sympathy  with  the  general  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  market.  Efforts  of  several  canners  to  push 
stocks  of  this  item  by  cutting  prices  also  unsettled  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  for  it.  Offerings  at  low  prices  are  plenti¬ 
ful  and  small  hope  of  immediate  improvement  is  held. 

Corn — Is  softer,  with  canners  flooding  the  market 
with  offerings  at  shaded  levels.  Maine  com  is  weaker, 
with  little  demand  noted,  except  in  cases  where  remark¬ 
able  bargains  are  offered.  Hand-to-mouth  buying  con¬ 
tinues  on  a  fairly  large  scale,  but  not  in  sufficient  vol¬ 
ume  to  stabilize  the  market. 

Beets — Added  to  the  general  depressed  condition  of 
the  market,  canners  in  this  field  have  to  contend  with 
the  handicap  of  a  record  pack  this  year.  Prices  reflect 
the  easiness  caused  by  the  bumper  pack,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  outlook  for  beets  is  bearish  for  some  time  to  come. 

Peas — Interest  has  been  mainly  centered  in  low- 
priced  offerings  of  the  lower  grades  of  Wisconsin.  Price 
shading  continues  and  further  price  reductions  are  ex- 
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pected  in  the  postings  for  Wisconsin  fancies.  New 
York  State  fancies  are  off  in  sympathy  with  the  weak¬ 
ness  registered  in  the  Wisconsin  premium  grades. 

String  Beans — Have  been  under  heavy  selling  pres¬ 
sure  during  the  week,  with  New  York  State  refugee 
reflecting  this  condition  in  softness.  Canners  have 
been  attempting  to  push  sales  of  beans  through  price 
shading  tactics  and  the  market  shows  the  results  of 
such  tactics. 

Jefferson  Livingston  Dies — Jefferson  Livingston, 
founder  of  the  T.  A.  Snider  Preserve  Company,  died 
February  9  of  heart  disease,  after  three  weeks  illness, 
in  his  apartment  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  He  had  retired 
from  the  food  industry  eight  years  ago,  when  he  sold 
the  T.  A.  Snider  Preserve  Company  to  the  New  York 
Canners,  Inc.,  who  renamed  the  company  the  Snider 
Packing  Company.  The  T.  A.  Snider  Preserve  Com¬ 
pany  was  one  of  the  largest  packers  of  condiments  in 
the  country. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Livingston,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  famous  as  an  owner  of  race 
horses,  was  connected  with  many  enterprises.  Mr. 
Livingston  was  68  years  old  when  he  pass^  on. 

Funeral  services  were  held  here  at  the  Campbell 
Funeral  Church,  after  which  the  body  was  shipped  to 
Lisbon,  Ohio,  his  birthplace,  where  it  will  be  interred. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "OBSERVER.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Several  Concerns  Buying  Freely  at  Low  Prices — ^To¬ 
mato  Prices  Unchanged — Meeting  of  Corn  Canners 
Strengthens  Market — Low  Grade  Peas  Firm — Re¬ 
duction  in  Packs  Looked  For. 

Chicago,  February  13,  1931. 

There  are  many  cross  currents  of  trading  here 
at  present,  the  large  majority  of  buyers  still  lean¬ 
ing  to  the  doubly  conservative  side  and  refusing 
to  touch  canned  foods  excepting  in  a  very  mincing  way 
to  cover  immediate  needs.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  several  concerns  with  more  sporting  blood  who  are 
buying  freely  at  low  prices  and  putting  the  goods  out 
to  "the  consumers  in  enormous  quantity.  To  those  who 
are  disregarding  former  costs  on  stwks  and  making 
their  sales  in  line  with  replacing  values  business  seems 
to  be  on  the  upgrade ;  those  who  are  holding  out  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  any  early  up-pegging  of  prices  are  finding 
going  very  slow. 

From  present  appearances  here  there  is  not  going  to 
be  any  scramble  for  high-priced  merchandise  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Tomatoes — Prices  unchanged.  Right  after  the  can¬ 
ners’  convention  a  small  group  of  packers  tried  to  start 
an  advance,  and  turned  down  a  lot  of  repeat  orders  ex¬ 
cept  at  higher  prices.  In  practically  every  case,  how¬ 
ever,  buyers  refused  to  support  their  advances  and 
were  able  to  cover  their  further  tomato  needs  at  basis 
same  as  last.  Unquestionably  a  price  advance  must  be 
sooner  or  later  justified,  but  the  recent  start  was  pre¬ 
mature. 

Conditions  may  be  quiet,  but  there  is  an  additional 
complication  in  the  general  indifference  which  charac¬ 
terizes  all  buying.  This  will  go  too  far  and  the  equi¬ 
librium  will  adjust  itself,  but  when? 


Com — Another  meeting  in  Chicago  last  week  of  big 
corn  canners  leads  well-posted  brokers  and  jobbers  to 
accept  the  predictions  of  stronger  corn  prices.  Statis¬ 
tically  com  is  in  a  sound  position,  and  considering  the 
attractive  prices  ruling  a  cleanup  of  pack  is  assured, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  next  crop  will 
not  be  available  until  September. 

Peas — Cheaper  grades  are  doing  definitely  better  in 
Wisconsin;  the  cheapest  standards  now  available  are 
easily  5c  to  TVliC  dozen  higher  than  in  early  January. 
There  is  no  increased  strength  to  the  better  grades  of 
peas,  however. 

There  is  a  good  lively  movement  of  peas  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  probably  this  item  will  take  care  of  itself 
properly  by  the  time  next  crop  rolls  around. 

Next  Pack — The  general  impression  with  the  trade 
seems  to  be  that  1931  will  show  a  greatly  reduced  pro¬ 
duction  on  practically  every  item  in  canned  foods. 
Packers  have  all  found  that  overproductions  have  had 
•  to  be  sold  at  a  loss.  Finance  concerns  are  refusing  to 
go  along  in  carrying  excessive  surpluses,  and  every¬ 
body  now  knows  from  experience  that  there  is  a  very 
definite  sensible  limit  to  the  consuming  capacity  of 
every  item,  and  when  that  point  is  overstepped  by  pro¬ 
ducers  there  is  trouble  ahead  aplenty.  These  basic 
facts  were  lost  from  sight  during  the  post-war  years 
and  the  boom  years ;  we  are  all  now  back  on  solid  base 
and  canners  generally  are  going  to  see  and  act  intelli¬ 
gently,  producing  only  what  they  expect  to  reasonably 
sell  without  suicidal  price  cutting. 

Jobbers  generally  are  not  going  to  be  a  party  to  en¬ 
couraging  over  packs;  future  contracts  will  come 
harder  this  year  than  ever  before. 


OZARK  MARKET 

By  "OZARKO,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Good  Rains — Much  Plowing  and  Preparation  of  the 
Soil — Business  Very  Quiet — Spot  Holdings  Less 
'  Than  Last  Year’s — No  Futures  Until  About  April 
1st — No  Acreage  Contracting — Chains  Buying  With 
More  Confidence  Than  the  Jobbers. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  February  12,  1931. 

EATHER — The  Ozarks  has  been  blessed  by  a 
much-needed  rain.  In  some  parts  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  the  rainfall  was  not  more  than  .75  inches, 
but  in  other  parts  as  great  as  two  inches.  This  will 
prove  a  great  benefit  in  replenishing  the  running 
streams  and  supplying  the  soil  with  much-needed  mois¬ 
ture.  The  average  temperature  has  been  running 
much  below  normal,  but  this  morning  reached  16  de¬ 
grees. 

Winter  Plowing — When  motoring  out  into  the  rural 
district  we  find  that  there  has  been  considerable  winter 
plowing.  This  indicates  that  the  farmers  have  been 
taking  advantage  of  the  fine  open  winter  and  will  likely 
be  prepared  for  early  spring  planting. 

Tomato  Sales — Business  has  been  very  quiet,  and 
very  limited  sales  in  number  of  cars  of  tomatoes  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week.  The  sale  prices  have  ranged  as 
follows:  No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  straight  cars,  42i/2c; 
part  cars,  45c;  No.  2  standards,  65c;  No.  2Vo  stand¬ 
ards,  $1.00. 

Today’s  Tomato  Prices — Offerings  are  less  plentiful, 
and,  although  canners  are  firmer  in  their  ideas  of  mar- 
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ket  conditions,  it  is  possible  to  find  canners  who  will 
likely  confirm  sales  at  about  the  following  range  of 
prices : 

No.  1  standard,  10  oz,,  42V-iC  to  45c;  No.  300  cans, 
141/2  oz.,  55c;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  571/2  to  60c;  No.  2 
standards,  65c.,  67I/2C.,  70c;  No.  2I/2  standards,  $1.00, 
$1.05;  No.  21/2  extra  standards,  $1.10;  No.  10  stand¬ 
ards,  $3.50,  $3.65. 

Canners’  Holdings — Canners  in  the  Ozarks  are  hold¬ 
ing  unsold  today  several  hundred  carloads  of  tomatoes 
less  than  were  being  held  unsold  at  this  period  in  last 
year.  Every  canner  seems  to  be  aware  of  this  situa¬ 
tion,  and  believes  that  with  the  opening  of  spring  busi¬ 
ness,  which  will  come  very  soon,  there  will  be  a  much 
more  active  demand  for  tomatoes  and  an  upward  turn 
in  market  prices.  There  are  a  number  of  canners  in 
the  Ozarks  holding  seme  spot  tomatoes  who  would  not 
confirm  any  sales  of  2s  standards  at  present  at  a  price 
less  than  75c,  and  these  same  canners  believe  that  just 
a  little  later  on  an  80.c  price  will  likely  be  obtainable. 

Future  Tomatoes — Canners  generally  have  not 
named  any  prices  on  future  tomatoes,  and  most  can¬ 
ners,  at  least,  may  not  do  so  before  along  about  April 
1st.  We  have  heard  canners  say  that  if  future  toma¬ 
toes  could  not  be  sold  at  prices  that  would  yield  the 
canners  some  margin  of  profit,  that  sales  will  be  de¬ 
layed  until  the  tomatoes  are  packed,  if  absolutely 
necessary. 

Idle  Factories — It  is  safe  to  state  that  a  good  many 
canning  factories  in  the  Ozarks  will  not  be  operated  in 
the  packing  of  tomatoes  this  year.  We  could  do  no 
more  than  guess  as  to  the  number  of  factories  that  will 
likely  stand  idle. 

Tomato  Acreage — We  find  very  few  canners  who  are 
contracting  any  tomato  acreage  whatever  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season’s  pack,  and  every  canner  with  whom  we 
have  talked  has  stated  plainly  that  he  will  contract 
much  less  tomato  acreage  this  yean  than  has  been  the 
case  for  a  number  of  years  past.  Canners  realize  the 
pack  of  canned  tomatoes  must  be  materially  cut  in  or¬ 
der  to  establish  market  prices  on  basis  that  will  yield 
said  canners  a  margin  of  profit. 

Spot  Green  Deans — Absolutely  no  new  developments 
— very  limited  demand  and  limited  sales.  It  is  possible 
to  buy  cut  stringless.  No.  2  size,  80c  to  85c ;  No.  10  size, 
$4.25.  Odds  and  ends  of  extra  standard  cut  and  whole 
beans  have  about  all  been  marketed.  No  prices  have 
yet  been  named  on  future  green  beans. 

Bean  Acreage — No  report  whatever  on  contracted 
bean  acreage.  There  are  indications  that  the  acreage 
for  this  yt^ar’s  pack  will  be  25  to  50  per  cent  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  acreage  of  last  year,  provided  canners 
want  the  acreage.  Unless  future  beans  can  be  sold  at 
a  price  that  will  yield  some  margin  of  profit,  the  bean 
acreage  will  be  very  light,  indeed. 

Greens — Both  turnip  and  mustard  greens  are  still 
obtainable  in  the  Ozarks.  A  few  canners  might  be  able 
to  supply  carlots ;  no  change  to  note  in  market  prices. 

Spinach — It  seems  probable  that  if  the  season  starts 
out  favorably  that  a  few  canners  in  the  Ozarks  will 
have  a  limited  spring  acreage  of  spinach.  Some  of  our 
good,  careful,  painstaking  canners  have  found  ready 
sale  for  their  limited  pack  of  spinach,  and  same  has 
proven  highly  satisfactory  in  quality  to  the  dealers  and 
consumers. 

General  Business — We  are  unable  to  see  any  percept¬ 
ible  improvement  in  business  in  general  in  the  lines  of 
merchandising.  Jobbing  grocers  are  doing  a  fair  vol- 


volume  of  sales  satisfactory,  with  the  average  sale 
prices  on  nearly  everything  much  less  than  the  prices 
that  ruled  one  year  ago,  and  the  margin  of  profits  be¬ 
low  normal.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  at  the  amount 
of  canned  foods  that  are  being  consumed  in  the  rural 
districts,  for,  due  to  the  drought  of  last  year,  the  farm¬ 
ers’  wives  did  not  find  it  i^ossible  to  put  up  as  much 
home-canned  foods  as  is  generally  the  case  when  we 
have  a  normal  crop  season. 

Observation — The  buyers  for  the  large  chain  grocery 
stores  continue  to  make  purchases  with  apparently 
greater  confidence  that  is  the  case  among  the  buyers 
for  jobbing  grocery  houses.  The  average  jobbing  gro¬ 
cery  buyer  continues  to  buy  in  a  very  niggardly  way, 
presumably  on  account  of  the  lack  of  confidence,  or 
under  the  instructions  of  the  “man  higher  up.’’  What 
is  needed  now  to  bring  about  better  conditions  in  the 
channels  of  merchandising  is  a  display  of  greater  con¬ 
fidence  and  freer  buying  by  the  large  distributors. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  "BAYOU,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Men  Need  Work,  and  Shrimp  Canning  Factories  Are 
Striving  to  Provide  It — Not  Much  Activity  About 
the  Oyster  Pack  in  This  Vicinity. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  February  12,  1931. 

HRIMP — “It’s  a  lonesome  old  town  since  you’re 
not  around,’’  is  the  theme  song  of  the  seafood  fac¬ 
tory  town  of  Bayou  La  Batre,  Ala.,  at  present,  and 
the  musical  signature  is  dedicated  to  the  wandering 
crustaceans  who  apparently  have  deserted  this  coast 
Some  weeks  ago  three  of  the  factories  shut  down  for 
the  lack  of  shrimp  and  the  one  remaining  factory  in 
operation  has  been  forced  to  be  idle  many  days  since, 
because  there  were  no  shrimp  available ;  therefore  this 
one,  too,  may  as  well  have  shut  down,  being  that  there 
are  so  few  shrimp  to  pack.  However,  the  men  need 
work  and  the  cannery  is  using  every  means  to  keep  the 
fishermen  and  labor  employed,  which  at  the  present 
low  ebb  of  production  is  a  losing  proposition,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  supply  of  shrimp  will  improve  so  that 
the  factory  will  not  be  forced  to  shut  down.  Bayou  La 
Batre  depends  on  the  seafood  industry  for  its  exis- 
tance,  principally  the  canneries,  hence  when  there  are 
no  shrimp  nor  oysters  produced,  the  town  is  sad  and 
weary. 

The  winter  closed  shrimp  season  in  Louisiana  is 
from  December  1st  to  March  15th  and  the  summer 
closed  season  is  from  June  15th  to  August  15th,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  shrimp  are  not  permitted  to  be  caught 
in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  for 
canning  purposes;  therefore  the  trawlers  that  are 
shrimping  for  the  canning  factories  now  have  to  fish 
in  deep  water  off  shore  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  order 
to  be  able  to  dispose  of  their  catches  to  the  canning 
plants.  Mississippi  has  two  closed  shrimp  seasons, 
the  same  as  Louisiana,  but  the  Mississippi  Seafood 
Commission  is  permitting  the  catching  of  shrimp  in 
outside  waters. 

Alabama  has  only  one  closed  season  a  year  and  it  is 
from  June  1st  to  August  1st,  during  which  time  the 
seafood  factories  seldom  ojierate,  because  at  that  time 


of  the  year  the  shrimp  usually  leave  this  coast.  Shrimp 
ume  of  business.-  Retail  grocers  generally  report  migrate  from  one  coast  to  the  other.  They  may  be 
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plentiful  on  the  Gulf  coast  this  season  and  scarce  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  next  season  it  will  be  the  other 
way. 

Shrimp  have  been  very  scarce  on  the  Gulf  coast  this 
season  and  a  report  from  Fort  Pierce,  Fla.,  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast,  says  that  there  were  six  more  carloads  of 
shrimp  shipped  this  season  than  the  1929  season,  and 
this  season  exceeded  the  1928  season  by  22  cars,  so 
this  is  the  way  the  shrimp  migrate. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
figure  ahead  on  shrimp  production,  because  the  season 
can  be  a  failure  in  the  same  way  that  it  can  be  a  ban¬ 
ner  one. 

The  market  on  canned  shrimp  is  considerably  more 
steady  and  while  it  can’t  be  said  that  there  is  an  up¬ 
ward  trend  of  prices,  yet  the  price  is  much  firmer  and 
there  is  not  that  uneasiness  of  wanting  to  unload. 
Probably  this  change  is  brought  about  by  the  small 
packers  having  disposed  of  their  pack  and  the  bargain 
shrimp  shoppers  are  finding  it  difficult  in  bluffing  the 
other  canners  into  cheap  offerings. 

Buyers  have  and  will  continue  to  have  the  upper 
hand  on  the  producers  as  long  as  the  depression  lasts, 
but  it’s  about  time  for  the  shrimp  canners  to  look 
around  and  see  what  stock  of  shrimp  there  is  on  hand 
and  gather  up  enough  courage  to  get  a  price  for  their 
holdings.  The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.50  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.65  per  dozen  for  No. 

1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Oysters — Not  a  great  deal  can  be  said  about  the  oys¬ 
ter  pack  in  this  section,  because  there  is  not  much  ac¬ 
tivity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Alabama  has  shut  down 
on  cove  oysters  and  none  are  being  canned ;  so  oysters, 
as  far  as  the  seafood  factories  here  are  concerned,  are 
out  of' the  picture.  Mississippi,  which  is  still  canning, 
put  out  the  largest  oyster  pack  in  this  section,  but  it 
was  nothing  to  brag  about,  and  as  far  as  the  market 
is  concerned,  it  didn’t  need  it,  because  considerable 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  moving  oysters  at  a 
profit,  whether  they  were  raw  or  cove  oysters. 

The  raw  oyster  shippers  perhaps  were  the  worst  hit 
of  the  two  packers,  because  oysters  can  not  be  kept 
fresh  very  long,  and  the  producers  were  forced  to 
move  them  regardless  of  price.  The  oyster  canners 
have  the  edge  on  the  raw  shippers,  in  that  they  can 
hold  their  product  after  packed,  provided  they  are  able 
to  do  so  financially,  but  financing  a  pack  now  is  not  as 
easy  as  it  was  before ;  therefore  this  feature  of  being 
able  to  hold  the  pack  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
can  not  be  taken  full  advantage  of  by  the  packer  of 
limited  capital  and  credit,  as  everyone  knows  that  the 
banks  are  watching  their  loans  very  closely  and  put¬ 
ting  out  money  very  cautiously. 

The  seafood  industry  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  is  very  happy 
over  the  fact  that  they  have  succeeded  in  getting  an 
appropriation  from  the  Government  of  $52,000  for  the 
dredging  of  a  ten-foot  channel  through  the  mud  flat 
in  the  Bay  of  Biloxi  to  the  deep  water  pocket  in  Back 
Bay.  The  project  is  to  cost  $82,000  and  the  City  of 
Biloxi  is  expected  to  contribute  $30,000  and  also  pro¬ 
vide  docks  on  the  Back  Bay. 

The  dredging  of  this  channel  is  a  much  needed  im¬ 
provement  to  the  development  of  the  sea  food  industry 
of  this  port,  because  there  are  20  to  30  feet  depths  in 
Back  Bay  Biloxi  where  docks  can  be  built,  but  which 
is  not  available  to  snapper  fishing  vessels  which  draw 
from  8  to  15  feet  of  water,  on  account  of  the  mud  flat 
in  the  Bay  of  Biloxi,  where  even  shallow  draft  boats 
like  shrimp  and  oyster  vessels  have  found  it  difficult  to 


reach  the  canning  factories  in  Back  Bay  during  low 
tide. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  $1.80  per  dozen  for  10- 
ounce  cans  and  90c  p,er  dozen  for  5-ounce  cans,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  "BERKELEY,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Steady  Sales  Cutting  Down  Holdings'  in  First  Hands — 
No  Change  in  Fruit  Prices  Foreseen — Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Gets  Rain;  Still  Needed  in  Northern  Section. 
Cling  Peaches  and  Grapes  Acreage  to  Be  Cut  Down. 
Haw'aiian  Pineapple  Company  Shows  Favorable  Re¬ 
port — Canners  League  to  Meet  February  26-27-28  at 
Del  Monte. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  February  12th,  1931. 

TEADY  SALES — The  outstanding  feature  of  busi¬ 
ness  these  days,  and  one  commented  on  by  almost 
every  one  connected  with  the  canning  industry, 
is  the  steady  flow  of  sales.  Few  large  orders  are  re¬ 
ceived,  but  an  excellent  volume  of  business  is  being 
done  day  by  day  and  surplus  holdings  are  being  whit¬ 
tled  dow’n  at  a  rate  which  suggests  that  carryovers  into 
the  new  season  will  be  comparatively  light.  Some  of 
the  large  canning  interests  are  resigned  to  large  inven¬ 
tories  at  the  close  of  their  fiscal  year  on  February  28, 
possibly  the  largest  in  their  history,  but  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  holdings  are  distributed  over  many 
varieties  of  food  products  and  are  not  confined  to  but 
one  or  two  items,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  Fre¬ 
quently  there  is  little  buying  from  first  hands  after 
the  first  of  March,  but  this  year  both  wholesalers  and 
retailers  are  carrying  exceedingly  limited  stocks  and 
will  not  be  out  of  the  market  at  any  time.  The  scar¬ 
city  of  stocks  in  the  hands  of  distributors  is  indicated 
by  the  orders  received  by  wire,  the  specifying  of  im¬ 
mediate  shipment  and  the  shipment,  in  many  cases,  by 
rail  instead  of  by  the  water  route. 

Fruit  Prices — List  prices  on  California  fruits  remain 
unchanged,  and  few,  if  any,  changes  are  expected  this 
season,  even  on  items  in  light  supply.  Many  grades  of 
apricots  are  closely  cleaned  up  and  shopping  around  is 
necessary  to  secure  complete  assortments.  Last  year’s 
pack  w'as  curtailed  because  of  the  carryover  from  the 
previous  year  and  of  the  ambitious  price  ideas  of  grow¬ 
ers.  Peaches  have  moved  off  steadily  and  estimates 
place  the  unsold  portion  of  the  pack  at  less  than  two 
and  a  half  million,  cases,  an  excellent  showing  when  it 
is  considered  that  export  business  has  been  light  and 
that  domestic  buyers  have  been  drawing  on  holdings 
only  as  the  goods  w'ere  needed.  Sliced  peaches  seem 
in  lighter  supply  than  do  halves.  Canned  pears  seem 
to  be  getting  in  better  shape  steadily  and  less  price 
competition  is  noted  from  the  Northwest,  where  much 
of  the  lower  grade  pack  has  been  moved. 

Rains — During  the  week  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  has  been  visited  by  a  violent  storm,  with  consid¬ 
erable  rain,  bringing  the  precipitation  up  to  normal 
there,  but  Central  and  Northern  California  are  still  in 
need  of  more  moisture.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific'  Northwest,  where  a  very  dry  season  is  being  ex¬ 
perienced.  The  spinach  crop  in  California  is  feeling 
the  effects  of  the  lack  of  rain,  and  the  prospects  are 
for  a  pack  no  larger  than  that  of  last  year.  An  in- 
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creased  acreage  of  asparagus  will  be  in  bearing  this 
year,  but  canners  are  planning  to  hold  the  output  down 
to  that  of  1930. 

Peach  and  Grape  Acreage  to  Be  Pulled — A  consider¬ 
able  acreage  of  cling  peaches  will  be  removed  this 
year,  particularly  on  marginal  production  lands,  where 
crops  cannot  be  produced  at  a  real  profit  even  under 
favorable  conditions.  Plans  for  tree  pulling  on  a  sys¬ 
tematic  scale,  with  compensation  for  owners,  have  been 
adopted.  Grape  growers  are  considering  an  acreage 
reduction  plan  and  the  uprooting  of  100,000  acres  of 
grapes  is  being  urged.  The  Grape  Control  Board  is 
giving  the  plan  consideration  and  suggestions  have 
been  made  that  vineyardists  be  paid  from  $10  to  $50 
an  acre,  according  to  the  production  of  the  vines. 

Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company  Report — The  Ha¬ 
waiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Honolulu,  T.  H., 
has  released  its  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  De¬ 
cember  31,  1930,  showing  net  profits  of  $2,531,346, 
after  providing  $657,608  for  depreciation  and  $448,323 
for  Federal  and  territorial  income  taxes.  The  earnings 
are  equivalent  to  $3.38  per  share  on  the  shares  out¬ 
standing,  as  compared  with  $5.08  per  share  in  1929  and 
$3.80  per  share  in  1928.  The  decline  in  net  earnings 
during  the  year  is  explained  by  President  James  D. 
Dole  as  resulting  from  the  lower  prices  obtained  from 
pineapple  products  and  the  lack  of  stock  to  supply  the 
demand  during  the  first  half  of  1930.  While  a  record 
pack  was  made  last  year  and  stocks  on  hand  are  quite 
hea\T.  a  close  cleanup  is  expected  before  the  opening 
of  the  new  canning  season.  Last  year’s  pack  bv  this 
concern  amounted  to  4,577,091  cases,  as  against  3,247.- 
204  in  1929,  3,246,952  in  1928  and  3,156,227  in  1927. 


What  Canned  Foods 


While  the  1930  pack  was  45  per  cent  larger  than  that 
of  1927,  there  was  a  smaller  stock  in  the  warehouses 
at  the  end  of  last  year  than  at  the  close  of  1927.  The 
value  of  inventory  stocks  at  the  close  of  1930  is  placed 
at  $5,111,571,  as,  compared  with  $1,890,639  in  1929  and 
at  $5,506,612  in  1927.  This  concern  follows  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  showing  all  stock  in  warehouses  in  its  inventory 
total,  including  stock  sold  but  not  delivered  and  stock 
in  the  process  of  delivery.  A  very  large  part  of  the 
stock  shown  on  the  inventory  of  1930  has  been  sold  for 
future  delivery,  this  probably  reaching  as  high  as  90 
per  cent. 

Convention  Plans  Formed — Plans  for  the  twenty- 
seventh  annual  convention  of  the  Canners  League  of 
California,  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Del  Monte,  at  Del 
Monte,  February  26,  27  and  28,  are  rapidly  assuming 
form.  The  first  business  session  will  be  held  on  the 
evening  of  February  26,  following  the  first  round  of 
the  golf  tournament  on  the  Del  Monte  course.  A 
sample  cutting  will  be  held  Friday  morning,  February 
27th.  at  which  apricots,  pears,  cherries  and  fruits  for 
salad  will  be  cut.  The  results  of  the  morning  cutting 
will  be  gone  over  at  the  business  session  Friday  after¬ 
noon.  The  third  and  last  general  business  session  will 
be  held  Friday  night.  Saturday  morning  will  be  given 
over  to  a  sample  cutting  devoted  exclusively  to 
peaches,  followed  by  a  short  business  session  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  results  of  this.  The  special  preservers’  lunch¬ 
eon  will  be  held  at  noon.  The  afternoon  will  be  given 
over  to  the  final  golf  flight  on  the  Pebble  Beach  course, 
with  the  evening  given  over  to  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany  banquet.  Special  entertainment  will  be  provided 
for  the  ladies  throughout  the  convention. 


Distributors  are  Doing 


ARMOUR’S  ENTRANCE  INTO  WHOLESALE  FIELD 
SEEN  NEAR — Just  what  steps  Armour  &  Company  will 
take  in  regard  to  distribution  of  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  at  wholesale,  under  the  freedom  allowed  by  recent  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  consent  decree,  have  not  been  decided  on  by  the 
company.  The  company  is  not  likely  to  undertake  any  project 
along  this  line  until  the  final  order  modifying  the  decree  has 
been  entered  in  March,  although  there  now  appears  little  doubt 
as  to  such  order  being  entered. 

While  Swift  &  Company  have  already  announced  that  they 
are  going  to  enter  into  the  wholesale  distributive  field,  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  they  have  decided  to  complete  their  plans  prior 
to  entrance  of  the  final  order.  Swift  apparently  has  little  doubt 
of  any  reversal  of  Justice  Bailey’s  decision. 

Tentative  plans  announced  by  Swift  call  for  wholesaleing  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  under  its  own  brands  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  change  from  the  company’s  former  policy  in  this  field. 
Prior  to  entry  of  the  consent  decree  in  1920,  Swift  distributed 
only  the  products  of  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby,  Incorporated, 
whereas  Armour  engaged  directly  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  such  foods  under  its  private  brands. 

At  the  time  when  the  consent  decree  was  entered.  Armour 
owned  and  controlled  extensive  facilities  for  production  of  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables.  These  facilities  had  to  be  disposed  of, 
however,  when  the  decree  was  entered,  the  court  allowing  the 
company  two  years’  time  to  dispose  of  them.  When  at  the 
expiration  of  the  two  years  period.  Armour  had  not  been  able 
to  dispose  of  these  facilities  in  their  entirety,  a  further  stay  was 
granted  by  the  court  in  order  that  the  properties  might  continue 
to  be  operated  and  disposed  of  as  active  concerns. 

However,  before  this  additional  period  of  grace  expires,  the 
consent  decree,  as  a  whole,  was  temporarily  lifted  by  the  court 
from  all  packers  concerned,  following  a  suit  brought  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  decree  by  a  California  co-operative  group.  This 
group  has  long  been  linofficially  identified  with  one  of  the  larger 


packing  houses,  and  it  was  believed  at  the  time  that  this  pack¬ 
ing  concern  had  instigated  the  suit.  The  decree  was  lifted  for 
about  three  years. 

During  this  period  Armour  continued  to  operate  the  canning 
facilities  it  still  possessed,  in  order  to  maintain  them  as  going 
concerns.  It  also  distributed  a  limited  number  of  products  in 
a  restricted  way  as  permitted  by  the  court.  As  a  result  of  the 
temporary  lifting  of  the  consent  decree  and  the  general  over¬ 
development  of  food  canning  facilities  in  the  country,  the  com¬ 
pany  never  has  been  able  to  dispose  of  its  holdings  in  their  en¬ 
tirety,  and  now  has  a  substantial  investment,  totaling  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  grape  juice  and  fruit  canning 
plants  throughout  several  states  in  the  country. 

When  the  final  order  has  been  entered  Armour  will  be  in  a 
position  to  make  rapid  progress  in  this  added  line.  With  the 
plants  already  under  the  company’s  control,  this  practical  ad¬ 
vantage,  coupled  with  the  previous  experience  in  this  field, 
should  be  a  big  help  in  enabling  the  company  to  lead  the  way 
in  this  “new”  field.  Revival  and  re-establishment  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  own  brands  will  probably  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
company  until  the  public  is  again  familiarized  with  the  Armour 
brand. 

The  fact  that  the  public  has  been  accustomed  to  the  Armour 
brand  on  canned  food  products  in  previous  years  will  probably 
be  an  aid  in  re-establishing  public  demand  for  such  products. 
The  company  has  the  advantage  of  a  firmly  established  back¬ 
ground  with  which  to  start,  which  the  majority  of  its  competi¬ 
tors  lack. 

Protests  Against  Change  in  Size  of  Evaporated  Milk  Can — 
The  proposal  of  evaporated  milk  manufacturers  to  substitute 
a  smaller  evaporated  milk  can  of  1414  ounces  for  the  present 
16-ounce  size  has  brought  forth  a  spirited  protest  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Chain  Store  Association.  The  chain  store  interests  ai’gue 
that  the  proposed  change  in  the  size  of  the  container's  will  sub- 
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ject  the  grocerymen  to  the  suspicion  of  selling  foods  in  short- 
weight  containers. 

The  association  brings  forth  the  query  as  to  why  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  change  the  present  standard  size  of  evaporated  milk  con¬ 
tainers  and  protests  against  any  changes. 

In  answer  to  the  chain  store  group’s  complaint,  Frank  E.  Rice, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Evaporated  Milk  Association,  stated 
that  ‘‘one  of  the  reasons  why  the  evaporated  milk  packers  de¬ 
cided  to  make  the  change  was  to  make  the  grocery  trade  a  little 
more  satisfied  with  the  evaporated  milk  end  of  their  business.” 

Mr.  Rice  detailed  the  reasons  for  the  proposed  change,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  variations  in  the  price  of  the  raw  milk  lead  to  dis¬ 
satisfaction  because  of  resultant  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  the 
canned  product.  He  explained  this  statement  as  follows,  in  part: 
“With  the  old  size  package,  when  milk  is  cheap,  it  could  be  sold 
at  10  cents  a  can  and  still  have  everybody  make  a  profit.  When 
raw  milk  becomes  expensive,  however,  the  gi'ocery  takes  a  loss 
in  selling  it  at  10  cents  a  can.  With  the  new  size  package,  how¬ 
ever,  we  believe  in  times  when  there  is  cheap  raw  milk  the  trade 
can  sell  it  three  cans  for  25  cents  and  make  some  profit,  and 
when  milk  is  expensive  it  need  never  sell  over  10  cents  per 
package.” 

Senate  Food  Price  Inquiry  Under  Way — Hearings  before  the 
Senate  sub-committee  in  its  investigation  of  the  price  of  bread, 
meat,  milk  and  other  dairy  products  in  relation  to  the  decline 
registered  in  the  cast  of  the  raw  materials  started  last  week  in 
Washington. 

One  of  the  first  witnesses  called  before  the  sub-committee  was 
George  Livingston, ‘executive  vice-president  of  the  Millers’  Na¬ 
tional  Federation.  Other  witnesses  scheduled  to  testify  in  the 
first  two  days  of  the  hearing  include:  Sydney  Anderson,  vice- 
president  of  General  Mills,  Incorporated;  Henry  Stude,  president 
of  the  American  Bakers’  Association;  M.  L.  Marshall,  chairman 
of  the  Continental  Baking  Company,  and  Frederick  H.  Frazier, 
chairman  of  the  General  Baking  Company. 

Mr.  Livingston  told  the  sub-committee  that  flour  prices  have 
closely  followed  the  steady  decline  in  wheat  in  the  first  day’s 
testimony.  He  introduced  into  the  record  an  elaborate  table 
showing  the  relation  of  wheat  and  flour  prices  in  various  mar¬ 
kets  over  a  considerable  period.  At  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  aver¬ 
age  monthly  price  of  winter  wheat  flour  declined  from  $7.06  per 
barrel  in  July,  1929,  to  $4.70  in  November,  1930,  according  to 
Mr.  Livingston.  This  was  a  drop  of  $2.36  a  barrel  or  331^  per 
cent.  At  Minneapolis,  during  the  same  period,  hard  spring 
wheat  flour  dropped  from  $7.69  to  $4.69  per  barrel,  a  decline  of 
$3  or  approximately  40  per  cent.  At  St.  Louis,  the  price  of  soft 
winter  wheat  flour  fell  from  $7.03  per  barrel  to  $4.65,  a  decline 
of  about  33  per  cent,  he  said. 

Similar  declines  were  mentioned  by  Mr.  Livingston  as  taking 
place  in  Buffalo,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Toledo,  “indicating  that  in 
every  section  of  the  country  the  prices  of  flour  have  dropped 
equally  with  those  of  wheat,”  Mr.  Livingston  said. 

Losses  of  the  wheat  producer,  according  to  him,  have  not  re¬ 
sulted  in  profiteering  by  the  miller,  as  they  have  sold  their 
products  at  just  as  low  a  price  as  has  the  farmer. 

Efforts  to  complete  the  hearings  in  time  to  present  the  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  Senate  before  the  closing  of  the  present  session 
were  promised  by  Senator  Capper,  of  Kansas,  chairman  of  the 
sub-committee. 

Senator  Capper,  in  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  hearing,  said 
in  part  as  follows: 

“These  hearings,  which  are  expected  to  last  about  a  week,  will 
be  directed  primarily  whether  the  retail  prices  of  bread,  meat 
and  dairy  products  have  declined  in  proportion  to  the  prices  paid 
to  farmers  for  wheat,  livestock  and  milk,  or  whether  these  prices 
are  being  artificially  maintained  at  excessive  levels,  either  by 
illegal  combinations  or  other  forms  of  manipulation.” 

In  pointing  out  the  necessity  for  immediate  action  if  any  such 
illegal  combinations  or  agreements  exist.  Senator  Capper  points 
out  that  with  the  testimony  presented  to  the  Senate  before  the 
sess’on  ebses,  appropriate  action  may  be  taken  immediately  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  remedy  such  conditions. 

Senator  Capper  continued:  “In  the  conduct  of  its  preliminary 
investigations,  which  have  been  directed  by  C.  V.  Maudlin,  the 
committee  has  had  the  active  assistance  of  the  experts  of  the  De¬ 
partments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  who  have  given  the  committee  the  benefit  of 
all  information  in  the  possession  of  the  Government  pertinent  to 
the  present  investigation.” 

The  sub-committee  which  is  conducting  the  hearing  consists 
of  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  chairman,  and  Senators  Lynn  J.  Fra¬ 
zier,  John  G.  Townsend,  Jr.,  John  B.  Kendrick  and  Elmer  Thomas. 
The  committee  is  acting  under  the  terms  of  Senate  Resolution 
374,  introduced  by  Senator  Wagner;  Senate  Resolution  405,  in¬ 
troduced  by  Senator  Brookhart,  and  Senate  Resolution  407,  in¬ 


troduced  by  Senator  Carey. 

Jewel  Tea  Dividend  Rate  Increased — A  concrete  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  units  of  the  food  industry  weathered  the 
depression  in  1930  is  afforded  in  the  action  of  Jewel  Tea  in  plac¬ 
ing  the  company’s  common  stock  on  a  $4  annual  basis  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $3  previously.  This,  coming  at  a  time  when  many 
companies  are  either  omitting  or  reducing  their  dividends,  seems 
to  prove  that  the  distributing  organizations  in  the  food  industry 
came  through  1930  in  good  shape. 

John  M.  Hancock,  chairman,  stated  in  connection  with  the 
raised  dividend  rate:  “This  increase  was  voted  in  view  of  the 
earnings  record  for  the  past  five  years  and  the  present  outlook.” 

Jewel  Tea  paid  $5  in  dividends  in  1929,  $3  as  the  regular  an¬ 
nual  payment  and  two  extras  of  $1  each,  paid  in  June  and  De¬ 
cember. 

During  1930,  despite  the  general  depression,  the  company’s 
earnings  established  a  new  high  record,  reflecting  the  efforts 
expended  in  the  past  to  improve  operating  methods. 

The  success  of  these  methods  is  shown  in  the  increased  profit 
margin  on  sales,  which  rose  from  9.9  per  cent  in  1927  to  12.6 
per  cent  in  the  year  just  ended.  Exceptional  profits  in  coffee  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1930  also  aided  the  showing. 

Net  profit  of  $1,705,293,  after  charges  and  taxes,  last  year, 
was  equal  to  $6.09  a  share,  as  compared  with  $1,691,302,  or  $6.04 
in  the  preceding  year. 

Sales  of  the  company  totaled  $15,521,791  in  1930,  showing  a 
decline  of  7.8  per  cent  from  the  record  high  of  $16,844,110  in 
1929.  This  decrease  was  mainly  caused  by  the  lower  prices 
received  for  goods  sold,  reflecting  the  widespread  decline  in  com¬ 
modity  prices. 

Makes  Bid  for  Packing  House  Refrigerator  Fleet — Rumors 
are  current  in  meat-packing  circles  in  Chicago  that  the  General 
American  Tank  Car  Corporation  is  negotiating  with  one  of  the 
large  packing  houses  with  a  view  of  purchasing  and  operating 
its  fleet  of  refrigerator  cars. 

If  these  negotiations  are  successful,  it  would  be  a  big  step 
towards  consolidation  of  all  refrigerator  cars.  This  move  has 
b"en  advocated  in  the  packing  industry  for  some  time.  One 
source  names  Swift  &  Co.  as  the  packing  company  which  is 
probably  involved. 

Officials  of  the  General  American  Tank  Corporation  and  Swift 
&  Co.  refused  to  comment  on  the  reports  that  such  a  deal  was 
heing  negotiated. 

With  the  recent  modification  of  the  consent  decree  allowing 
the  packers  to  enter  into  the  handling  of  unrelated  products  in 
the  wholesale  field,  it  is  thought  likely  that  packers  would  re¬ 
tain  all  of  their  present  distributive  facilities. 

How’ever,  the  reported  deal  with  General  American  Tank  may 
mean  only  that  General  American  will  take  over  the  operation 
of  the  cars  with  the  packers  continuing  to  retain  control  of  them. 
It  is  practically  certain  the  packers  are  not  going  to  lose  the 
advantage  enioyed  through  control  of  what  is  perhaps  the  coun¬ 
try’s  finest  distributing  system. 

- ^ - 

SEES  MORE  DEMAND  FOR  FARM  PRODUCTS 

There  is  some  prospect  for  a  gradual  recovery 
in  the  domestic  demand  for  farm  products  the 
latter  half  of  this  year,  and  for  lower  produc¬ 
tion  costs,  according  to  the  annual  Agricultural  Out¬ 
look  report  issued  today  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Except  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  pork  products,  some 
recovery  in  foreign  demand  also  seems  likely,  says 
the  bureau. 

This  prospect  of  improvement  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  the  world-wide  economic  depression  will  have 
run  the  worst  of  its  course  by  the  summer  of  1931  as 
consumption  of  many  industrial  products  is  now  out¬ 
running  production.  Prospects  also  will  be  affected 
by  the  volume  of  agricultural  production  in  1931. 

Although  production  credit  may  be  curtailed,  am¬ 
ple  marketing  credit  is  expected.  Farm  wages  are 
the  lowest  in  many  seasons,  and  building  materials 
and  fertilizer  prices  are  lower  than  they  were  a  year 
ago. 

The  report  states  that  “wheat  growers  are  faced 
with  rather  discouraging  market  prospects ;  that  un¬ 
less  yields  throughout  the  world  should  be  materially 
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below  average,  prices  are  likely  to  continue  to  be  low. 
World  production  has  been  increasing  faster  than 
consumption  for  some  years  and  burdensome  stocks 
have  been  piling  up  so  that  the  world  carry-over  on 
July  1  next  will  again  be  abnormally  large. 

“Some  increase  is  expected  in  the  commercial  con¬ 
sumption  of  corn  in  the  United  States,  but  foreign 
demand  is  not  expected  to  be  large  unless  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  feed  crops  in  Europe  is  less  than  average  and 
the  Argentine  surplus  is  small.  Prices  in  the  1931-32 
season  are  expected  to  average  somewhat  lower  than 
in  the  current  season,  but  some  improvement  in  cash 
corn  prices  is  looked  for  before  the  1931  crop  is  avail¬ 
able.  There  will  be  a  tendency  to  increase  corn  acre¬ 
age  in  the  Corn  Belt  to  replace  reduced  stocks. 

“There  will  be  a  decreased  market  demand  for  oats, 
and  livestock  producers  in  the  spring  wheat  area  are 
advised  to  cut  sufficient  oats  for  hay  to  insure  ample 
forage  for  feeding  requirements,  in  view  of  prospec¬ 
tive  small  hay  supplies  next  season.  There  is  indica¬ 
tion  of  less  strength  in  the  market  demand  for  barley. 
Prospect  of  a  slight  reduction  in  hog  production  this 
year  is  regarded  as  a  favorable  factor  in  the  long 
time  outlook  for  the  hog  industry. 

“Cattle  prices  the  first  half  of  1931  are  expected  to 
average  considerably  below  those  of  the  first  half  of 
1930,  but  it  is  believed  that  prices  of  most  classes  and 
grades  will  improve  during  the  second  half  of  the 
year.  The  livestock  industries  will  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  relatively  cheap  feed  grain. 

“Sheep  producers  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
reducing  breeding  stock  numbers  and  disposing  of  a 
larger  proportion  of  their  annual  lamb  production 
through  slaughter  channels,  in  order  to  improve  the 
economic  position  of  the  industry.  World  wool  pro¬ 
duction  continues  near  record  levels,  and  present 
world  stocks  are  large. 

“The  dairy  industry  has  been  expanded  to  the  point 
where  even  with  the  expected  improvement  in  the 
business  situation  the  bureau  believes  that  the  former 
favorable  relations  of  prices  of  dairy  products  to  the 
prices  of  other  farm  products  will  not  be  restored 
this  year.  Domestic  prices  of  dairy  products  have 
declined  nearly  to  the  world  level,  and  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  do  not  afford  an  advantageous  outlet  for  Ameri¬ 
can  dairy  products. 

“Some  improvement  in  the  price  trend  of  eggs  may 
be  expected  during  the  last  half  of  1931 ;  poultry 
prices  for  the  first  half  of  1931  are  expected  to  be 
somewhat  above  those  of  the  same  period  a  year  ago.” 

The  bureau  says  with  regard  to  vegetables  that 
“increased  supplies  of  potatoes  in  prospect  in  the  1931 
crop  year  will  more  than  offset  any  improvement  in 
demand ;  a  large  increase  in  sweet  potato  production 
is  expected;  cabbage  growers  in  the  late  States  will 
receive  lower  prices  than  in  1930  unless  acreage  is 
reduced;  lettuce  growers  must  guard  against  over¬ 
expansion  in  production;  production  of  late  onions 
should  be  reduced ;  and  the  maintenance  of  the  1930 
acreage  of  tomatoes  for  canning  and  manufacture 
this  season  may  result  in  excessive  supplies.” 

Regarding  fruits,  the  bureau  says  that  “market 
prospects  justify  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
numbers  of  apple  trees  in  commercial  orchards,  and 
possibly  some  increase;  although  the  trend  of  orange 
production  is  upward,  the  increase  now  in  prospect 
does  not  appear  excessive;  grapefruit  production  is 
increasing  in  all  regions  and  promises  to  lead  to  seri¬ 


ous  over-production  unless  consumption  should  be 
increased  much  more  than  is  expected ;  in  most  peach 
producing  areas  outside  California  the  prospective 
changes  in  bearing  acreage  are  moderate;  commer¬ 
cial  strawberry  acreage  for  harvest  in  1931  promises 
to  be  considerably  smaller  than  in  1930.  Grape  grow¬ 
ers  face  difficult  marketing  conditions  for  the  next 
several  years. 

“The  general  market  outlook  for  tobacco  is  less 
favorable  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  domestic  de¬ 
mand  for  tobacco  has  weakened,  and  the  foreign  de¬ 
mand  is  only  fair.  Some  decrease  in  acreage  in  1931 
from  the  indicated  high  total  of  2,110,300  acres  har¬ 
vested  in  1930,  especially  in  the  flue-cured  and  hurley 
areas  would  favorably  affect  the  market  outlook  for 
these  types. 

“Prices  of  by-product  feeds  are  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  at  about  present  levels  during  the  remainder  of 
this  winter  season.  Prices  of  soy  beans  are  expected 
to  rule  at  lower  levels  than  in  1930.  Although  the 
consmuption  of  beans  is  increasing,  a  heavy  carry¬ 
over  of  this  commodity  is  in  prospect. 

“Rice  acreage  in  the  Southern  States  can  probably 
be  maintained  at  about  the  present  area  without  de¬ 
pressing  prices  below  the  1930-31  level.  Flax  has 
brought  high  relative  returns  as  compared  to  wheat 
and  other  small  grains  the  last  few  years,  but  these 
levels  are  not  likely  to  continue  during  1931.” 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pratt  Street  Baltimore.  Md. 


Notice  To  All  Canners  and 
To  The  Public: 

Information  has  come  to  the  undersigned 
that  certain  canners  and  others  are  build¬ 
ing  and  using  water  fluming  and  convey¬ 
ing  machinery  for  fruits  and  vegetables, 
which  machinery  is  an  infringement  upon 
the  patents  of  the  undersigned,  the  patent 
number  being  1760041  Patented  May  17, 
1930,  and  that  the  undersigned,  patent 
owner,  will  prosecute  every  infringement. 

Dated  February  2nd,  1931 


M.  S.  Carmichael 

This  Equipment  Built  By  M.  S.  Carmichael 
&  Sons,  Sparta,  Wis. 
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This  line  of  Max  Ants  Automatic  ^  n 

Square  Can  Double  Seamers  saves 
the  wages  of  ten  operators. 

Installed  in  tlie  plant  of  a  large  can  manu- 

laetnrcr,  it  is  used  for  double  seaming 

the  top  friction  rings  and  bottom  ends 

onto  rectangular  dry  package  cans  in  con- 

tinuous  automatic  operations.  These  dBHp|||^^ 

four  double  seamers  and  automatic  dis-  ' 

Iributor,  recpiiring  only  two  operators,  -  •■/' 

have  re})laced  six  double  seamers  and 

twelve  operators.  They  have  reduced 

the  floor  space  occupied,  have  lessened 

power  consumption  and  reduced  over- 

bead  and  handling  charges. 

In  addition  to  these  very  material  advan- 
tages,  AmsAutomatic  Square  Can  Double 
Seamers  brought  others,  less  tang- 

ible  but  nevertheless  important,  sucli  as 
improvements  in  the  cans  themselves — 

tighter  seams,  more  uniformity,  trimmer  J 

and  more  clean-cut  appearance. 

A  line  of  machines  that  will  accomplish 

this  is  a  profitable  investment  for  any  F 

square  can  manufacturer.  ^IHliHLjfilHlBEHiiw  JHIHBEni^^l 

Max  Anis  Square  Can  Machinery  for  either  sanitary  or  dry  package  cans  is 
known  wdiereV'Cr  cans  are  made.  Not  only  were  Arns  Machines  the  pioneer 
machines  for  cans  of  this  type  but  they  have  constantly  maintained  leader¬ 
ship  in  development  and  improvement  and  are,  today,  in  service  in  nine  out 
of  every  ten  plants  making  square,  rectangular  and  irregular  cans. 

Ams  Engineers  are  at  your  service  to  demonstrate  the  economies  and  im¬ 
provements  you  can  obtain  through  the  use  of  Max  Ams  Square  Can  Ma¬ 
chinery.  Put  your  square  can  production  problems  up  to  us. 


The  Max  Ams  Machine  Company 


{Originators  of  the  Sanitary  Can — 
Pioneer  Builders  of  Sanitary  Can  Machinery.) 

101  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N. 


iTSTEMS] 
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Maximum  staunchness 
in  H  &  D  corrugated 
fibre  canned  foods  boxes  is  assured 
by  two  special  combined  features  of 
H  &  D  design' — 'box  wall  rigidity  and 
snug  fit  of  contents. 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 
THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

800  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 

HINDER  DAUCH  SHIPPING  BOXES 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


WHY  MOTHERS  GET  GRAY 

Little*  Mary  was  left  to  fix  lunch,  and  when  mother 
returned  with  a  friend  she  noticed  Mary  had  the  tea 
strained. 

“Did  you  find  the  lost  strainer?” 

“No,  mother,  I  couldn’t,”  replied  Mary,  “so  I  used 
the  fly  swatter.” 

Mother  nearly  swooned,  so  Mary  completed  it  with, 
“Oh,  don’t  get  excited,  mother.  I  used  the  old  one.” 


NOT  GUILTY 

Judge  O’Flaherty — Haven’t  you  been  before  me 
before  ? 

Prisoner — No,  y’r  Honor.  Oi  niver  saw  but  wan 
face  that  looked  like  yours,  an’  that  was  a  photograph 
of  an  Irish  king. 

Judge  O’Flaherty — Discharged!  Call  the  nixt  case. 


A  guide  showing  an  old  lady  over  the  Zoo  took  her 
to  a  cage  occupied  by  a  kangaroo. 

“Here,  madam,”  he  said,  “we  have  a  native  of  Aus¬ 
tralia.” 

The  visitor  stared  at  it  in  horror. 

“Good  gracious!”  she  said,  “an’  to  think  my  sister 
married  one  o’  them.” 


“Hello !  I  want  to  order  a  box  for  tomorrow.” 
“What  size?” 

“There  will  be  six  of  us  in  the  party.” 

“But  they  only  come  in  single  sizes — we’ll  have  to 
have  it  made  special.” 

“Is  this  the  Lyceum?” 

“No,  this  is  the  undertaker.” 


A  SPINNER  OF  YARNS 

Gypsy — Your  tea  leaves  indicate  that  you  are  well- 
equipped  for  story  telling. 

Mr.  Jinks — I  hope  so ;  I  have  to  explain  to  my  wife 
where  I’ve  been  for  the  last  two  days. 


TRUTHFUL  DARKY 

Judge — You  are  sure  you  saw  the  man  steal  that 
car?  Are  you  infallible,  Rastus? 

Rastus — No,  Judge,  I’se  colored! 


SNAPPY  COMEBACK 

Irate  Diner — Look  here,  waitress !  there  isn’t  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  turtle  in  this  turtle  soup. 

Waitress — Well,  what  of  it?  We  have  cabinet  pud¬ 
ding,  but  you  wouldn’t  expect  to  find  Andrew  Mellon 
in  it,  would  you  ? 

AN  ENDLESS  RECORD 

Willie — Our  Sunday  school  teacher  sez  woman  wuz 
made  out  of  a  rib.  Wuz  maw  made  out  of  a  rib,  paw? 

Willie’s  Father  (who  knows  Willie’s  mother) — No, 
son.  Your  mother  was  hatched  out  of  a  phonograph. 

QUITE  SO 

Ella — Your  suit  looks  rusty. 

Bert — Well,  the  tailor  did  say  it  would  wear  like  iron. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machiney  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
BEAN  SNIPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BEETTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 
BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit, 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Eldw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BASKETS,  Picking 
Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Eltc, 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXEIS,  Corrugated  Paper. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J, 
BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore, 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails.  Metal.  See  Ename’ed  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Eldw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNEIRS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.',  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 


CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  (^o..  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N,  J, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  EUevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 

CHAIRS,  factory,  Steel. 

Angle  Steel  Stool  Co.,  Plainwell,  Mich. 

Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co„  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  'Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyiu  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles.  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CX)RN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ,T. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORRUGATED  FIBRE  SHIPPING  CASES. 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes. 
Bottle  Wrappers,  Eltc.). 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati.  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (3orp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Straburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans.  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPOILATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EMw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mack. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 
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FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup.  Etc. 

F,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  lor  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  Etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange.  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KBITTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Line<l. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVEIS,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co..  Chicago 
Michigan  Litho.  Co.,  Grand  ^pids,  Mich. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore.  * 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIEIS,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machines.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  'Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Currog.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Fails,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  Etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  'Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slayman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  AH  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co..  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Ca,  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES,  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 
SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y| 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STOOLS,  Steel,  factory. 

Angle  Steel  Stool  Co.,  Plainwell,  Mich. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  Yorfk  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  ’Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alam^a,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Bailtimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Champman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Rep. 
VINERS  &  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kev/aunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FI.NANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  J.ar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbury,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,-  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPEIRS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
WYANDOTTE!,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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DEPENDABLE  SEED 


IMPROVED  CHANTENAY  CARROT  DETROIT  DARK  RED  BEET 

(with  core  same  tint  as  color  of  flesh) 

An  IMPROVED  CHANTENAY  CARROT  with  fine  smooth  surface  and  deep  or¬ 
ange-red  color.  The  interior  flesh  and  small  core  also  have  the  depth  of  color  so 
necessary  for  an  attractive  pack  of  diced  carrots. 

We  Can  Also  Furnish  The  Nantes  Coreless  Carrot. 

Our  strain  of  DETROIT  DARK  RED  BEET,  bred  specially  for  canners’  uses,  is  a 
leader  ip  producing  the  color  and  texture  essential  to  a  quality  pack. 

Continuous  Intensive  Bree(iing  Ground  operations  give  assurance  of  unifoimly  high  quality. 

NATION  WIDE  IN  SERVICE 
PERSONAL  in  relation  to  the  INDIVIDUAL  CUSTOMER 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Comprising 

The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Seeds  For  Canners 


New  Haven,  Connecticut 

PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  T^N  STATES 
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